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Born 1820... still going strong 


MEET A GREAT SCOT! Johnnie Walker is the toast of people 
of good taste. At their clubs, in their homes, he’s always 
present. Join Johnnie Walker’s wide circle of friends. You’ll 
enjoy a Scotch of natural lightness and truly superb flavour. 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N. Y., Importer. 
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Only those who select their prized 
possessions on the basis of rigorous 
standards can fully appreciate the 
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unique qualities of Century 1957 


Thoroughbreds . . . instant response 

. . . electrifying acceleration . . . 
unmatched speed . . . the quiet 
elegance of tasteful interior colors 


... all mahogany planked hulls. 

Literature on request. 
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century boat company, box 350, manistee, michigan 
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Alan Ameche, Wisconsin, Balti- 
timore Colts, 1956 pro all-star full- 
back, wears Jantzen “Good Mixer” 
Kharafleece cardigan . . . washable, 
durably mothproofed with Mitin®... 
14.95. At leading stores. 



Jantzen Inc., Portlands, Oregon 
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pure new 
Scottish wool, 
spun, hand-woven 


and finished 
in the 

Outer Hebrides. 
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The Harris Tweed Mark is owned and administered 
by The Harris Tweed Association ltd., London, England 
for U. S. inquiriei- 

Suite 801, 110 E. 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. N. Y. 
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MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 


A MONTH FROM NOW, about 10 days before the start of the 
Olympic Games on November 22, Assistant Managing 
Editor Andre Laguerre, accompanied by Staff Writer Roy Ter- 
rell, Reporter Mary Snow and two photographers, will open the 
headquarters for the Sports Illustrated editorial team at the 
Graham Hotel in Melbourne. Staff Writer Coles Phinizy, flying 
from New York after the closing of November 19 Olympic pre- 
view issue, and Special Contributor Roger Bannister, flying 
from London on leave from medical duties, will arrive a few 
days later. 

Laguerre's well-rounded team is strong on experts, with Ter- 
rell and Bannister on track and field. Snow on women’s sports 
and Phinizy on both swimming and Australia itself, from which 
he reported last year (SI, July 25, 1955) the down under prep- 
arations for the Olympics. 

As captain of the team, Laguerre is a veteran Olympics re- 
porter. While chief of Time Inc’s Paris bureau he covered the 
St. Moritz Winter Olympics for Time in 1948; while chief of 
the I.,ondon bureau, the Helsinki Games four years later. And 
this year, shortly before he left his London post to join our 
staff, Laguerre covered the 1956 Winter Games at Cortina for 
Sports Illustrated. 

Even in this comparative quiet before the storm, the heads 
of our Australian-bound team are whirling with names, facts 
and figures— for, with well over 5,000 athletes from 74 coun- 
tries competing in 144 events in 17 different sports, the Olym- 
pic Games are about a.s intricate as sports can get. 

As one aid to statistical law and order, Sports Illustrated 
has put together a XVIth Olympiad Fact Wheel, which simpli- 
fies matters considerably in one of the sports this country tradi- 
tionally follows most closely. Officially sanctioned by the U.S. 
Olympic Committee, it lists the members of this year’s team 
in men’s and women's swimming, their trial times and dis- 
tances, the Olympic records for the events and a great deal of 
other pertinent information. 

We’re pretty sure that anybody who cares about the Olym- 
pics will be glad he has one. And for $1 we’ll be especially glad 
to send you one — because your dollar will go straight to the 
U.S. Olympic Fund. 









Twentywejght Ooubie Automatic shotgun 


from $143 


YOUR 


Lightning Superposed shotgun 
from $275 


Lightweight .22 Automotic rtfte 
from $6950 


Browning I 


For the names of Browning Dealers nearest you. 

phone \X'cstcrn Union and ask for Operator 25. For descriptive literature, writt Browning Arms Co., Dept. B5, St. Louis 3, Mo- 


OA 

gROWNlNG 


The NEW Twentyweight Double Automatic Shotguns 

Newest of the new — a 6 pound 12 gauge automatic shotgun, weighing less than 
most 20 gauge models. Possesses every advantage of a 20 gauge in weight, balance 
and handling qualities . . yet with the hit-ability possible only with the larger, 
denser pattern of a 12. Designed specifically for field hunting. Special steel 26‘’’2-inch 
band with n<w ventilated rib or plain malted barrel. Strikingly handsome Dragon 
Black receiver with exquisite hand engraving in Cold. 

The NEW Lightning Superposed Shotguns 

For the many shooters who want the lighining (pted of an ultra light weight over, 
under Superposed. Weighs only 7 pounds in 12 gauge, 6 pounds in 20 gauge. 
Identical to ihe regular Superposed except in weight — the same superb balance; 
the same meticulous craftsmanship and matchless beauty. Grades I through V. 
Ventilated rib models only. With extra sets of barrels on special order. 

The NEW Lightweight .22 Automatic Rifles 

This handsome .22 auto-loader weighs only 4 pounds 12 ounces. Its slender lines, 
compact features, light weight and comfortable balance will make it a favorite of 
both amateur and expert. Its action is so sound functionally that durability is 
unsurpas,scd. Unique disc leaf rear sight Extra safely features. Complete disassembly 
in seconds without the aid of a single tool. Grades I. II and ill--all hand engraved. 
Selected French walnut, finely checkered, on all stocks and .semi-beavertail forearms. 
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OCTOBER 15, 1956 

Volume 5, Number 16 


COVER: Harold S. Vanderbilt 

The doyen of American sportsmen, who appears on the cover 
this week, is a many-sided and fascinating personality. Three 
times sueces.sful defender of the America’.s Cup, yachting’s 
most exalted trophy, Vanderbilt also invented contract bridge, 
plays an exuberant game of tennis and is a sporting compet- 
itor w'ithout peer. For his exclusive story, turn to page 75. 


THE WORLD SERIES: GREAT AMERICAN CLIFF-HANGER 

This lime U had everything: melodrama and suspense, high exciiemenl and deep despair; a 
rout, a comeback, and then a fellow named Don Larsen. Here it is, in words and pictures 

SPECTACLE: EAST GERMAN SPORTS FESTIVAL 

Leipzig’s big show, photographed by JocHEN Blume, was like nothing seen in Deutschland since 
the days of Adolf Hitler 

PAR’S NEW DAUGHTERS 

Our junior women go//ers, Herbert Warren Wind finds, are full of joyful promise 

THE GREAT MAMMOTH HUNT IN ARIZONA 

The stirring drama of a hunt by prehistoric man 10,000 years ago is re-created by a distinguished 
authority, LINCOLN Barnett, and a two-page painting IN Color by Eric Mose 

FOOTBALL’S THIRD WEEK: NEWS & VIEWS FROM ACROSS THE COUNTRY 66 

Reports on the week’s lop games, « national roundup, Herman Hickman’s column and Hunches 

AN SI SPECIAL: BEGINNING: THE VANDERBILT STORY 7S 

For the first lime the career of America’s sportsman emeritus, sailor extraordinary and inventor of 
coyitract bridge, is reported in full. First of four parts, by George Plimpton 

.THE DEPARTMENTS 


Aeknowledgmarlj on page 62 


All rights rasarvid undar 
Inlarnatlonal and Pan-Amariun 
Cdoyiighl Convanlisns. 
Cdpyn'ghl O 19^^ 6y Tima Inc. 



• COMING EVENTS 12 

• EVENTS & DISCOVERIES »> 


• Hotbox: Jimmy Jemail asks: Do you think the 6 
U.S. Government, like many other governments, 
should subsidize our Olympic team? 


• SCOREBOARD 47 

• FISHERMAN'S CALENDAR 62 


• Tip from the Top: John Thokbn proffers some so 
valuable advice on the smothered hook 


• THE WONDERFUL WORLD 

OF SPORT 63 


• Horse Racing: AndreLaguerre reports the Iri- 61 
umph of Ribot in the Prix de I’Arc de Triomphe 


• THE 19TH HOLE 85 

• PAT ON THE BACK 88 


Sporting Look : A very handy cover, the blanket, 73 
i.s appearing in a new and surprising form this 
fall season 



IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 


THE WATERFOWL SEASON 

A report from the nation’s fly- 
ways, with maps, pictures and 
the Joel Barber duck decoys 

PLUS: FOOTBALL’S FOURTH WEEK 


SAROYAN AND RIGER 
The great playwright's own In- 
terpretation of the World Se- 
ries, with highlight drawings 

MIAMi-MARYLAND IN COLOR 


OCTOBER IS, 1956 





JIMMY JEMAIL'S 

ICJII 

HOTBOX 


The Question: 

Do you think the U. S, 


^ Government, like many other 


governments, should subsidize 

1 ( 

our Olympic team? 


-ra 


LANE DWINELL 



Governor 
New Hampshire 


The U.S. Government 
should help in part, 
only if the Olympic 
Committee is in great 
difficulty. There are 
two good things about 
the present system. First, public appeals 
for funds arouse public interest. Second, 
our Government's policy of not subsidizing 
athletics is basically sound. 


JOSEPH P. KELLY 

Commissioner of 
Motor Vehicles 
State of New York 

The Government real- 
ly should help, but 
public subscription 
should continue. Some 
years ago, General 
MacArthur suggested 
an Olympic foundation, the intere.st to be 
used for the Games. I’d like to see a fund of 
$20 million. The Government could prop- 
erly contribute a part of this fund. 



ASA BUSHNELL 



Secretary 
U.S. Olympic 
Committee 

No. The U.S. Olympic 
team belongs to the 
public. We want to 
keep it that way. In 
past years, the team 
S gofife' to the Games 
before the budget was balanced. Neverthe- 
less, we have always been able to balance 
the budget later on and pay our bills. Gov- 
ernment help would les.sen public interest. 


EDDIE EAGAN 

Chairman 
Olympic Fund 
Raising Committee 

No. I like the present 
system where the pub- 
lic is privileged to con- 
tribute. We could, of 
course, go to rich in- 
dividuals and get a lot 
of money. But isn’t it better to have a mil- 
lion or more give their pennies, quarters 
and dollars? This adds a great deal of inter- 
est to the Games. 



REV. J, WALSHE MURRAY, S.J. 

Syracuse, N.Y. 

Le Moyne College 
Psychology professor 

Yes. Currently, the 
Olympics are on an 
uneven basis. I have 
often thought that the 
attitude of our officials 
is on the unrealistic 
side. To be truly realistic— to see what is 
really “there” — is to be sane. Sanity sug- 
gests federal completion of inadequate sub- 
scription funds. 



ELEANOR HOLM 

New York 
Former Olympic 
swimming champion 

Yes. It’s ridiculous for 
the U.S. not to while 
others subsidize their 
athletes. Why can’t 
we, the richest nation, 
pay the bare expenses 
of our athletes? That would help to elimi- 
nate some of the evil and deadwood in the 
AAU, which now has a monopolistic stran- 
glehold on athletes. 



continued on page 8 
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Insist on 

HIRAM 

WALKER'S 

the 

plutocratic 

capitalistic 


VODKA I 



Made in Peorio 
from pure 
Americon grain- 
clearer than the 
glass that holds it! 

Gospodin, 
you should try it! 



Q 

80 AND 100 PROOF 
DISTILIED FROM GRAIN 
HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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Rates a Smart Salute y 

this Water-mill Tweed Sport £oat 
a Varsity Town Style Major 
loomed by Ger^i// ^ 


y.ere^ 


HOTBOX 

contijiucd from page 6 


J. GORDON BRIDGE 

Direclor of Spor/s 
Armed Forces Radio 
Service 

Yes. A good propor- 
tion of our Olympic 
team is in the armed 
forces. The Defense 
Department has been 
subsidizing their train- 
ing and interservicre competition. It’s logi- 
cal to carry this program one step further 
and have the Government pay the expenses 
of all the team members. 



ARTHUR DALEY 

New York Times 
Sporls columnist 

No. That would be an 
encroachment of so- 
cialism on one of the 
remaining outposts of 
free enterprise. The 
Olympics are idealism 
in purest form. Bureaucratic control would 
.stifle them. They’re sport, not an arma- 
ment race. If the Olympics lo.se their true 
character, they should be abandoned. 



JOSE HERRERA USLAR 

f'araca.s 

Former Venezuelan 
diplomat 

Where the program is 
very large, the govern- 
ment .should help. My 
country is small. Help 
from the government 
is not necessary be- 
cause public-spirited men are ready to help 
any worthy cause. As an example. I’ve 
brought 1,000 European children refugee.s 
to Venezuela for adoption. 



There’s commanding style leadership in Varsity Town’s 


own, original, husky yarn, nubby weave, misty nap Water- 
mill Tweed. There’s a major style point in the way lively 
triple tones match various slacks. There’s major style 
authority in trim, natural shoulder “Straitly” modeling. 


Featured by 800 Leading Style Stores, including,- 


Lytton's, Chicago 
Henry's, Wichita 
Max Crone. Wheeling 
Rowan’s, Santa Maria 
Cimbel’s, Philadelphia 
The Outlet, providence 
Wiesel, Tuscaloosa 
Doran's, RocMord 


Rike’s, Dayton 
Nebraska CIO. Co., Omaha 
The Quality Shop, Portsmouth 
The Kecht Co., Washington 
Kaufmann's, Pittsburgh 
McKelvey's, Youngstown 
A. M. Davison, Flint 
The New Utica, Des Moines 



COMIVIANDER EDWARD WHITEHEAD 

Darien, Conn. 
President, Schu-eppes 
{U.S.A.), Ltd. 

It’s my misfortune to 
see two sides to every 
question. My country, 
England, and the U.S. 
are wrong. The truly 
democratic apjiroach 
is that a man with necessary skill should be 
able to train and repre.sent his country re- 
gardless of finances. State funds should be 
available. 

continued on page JO 
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ARCHDUKE! 
COMMUTE TO THE 
NEW JOD BY 



1 has happened ere now] Qantas, in a flight of 
Craustarkian derring-do, changed the name of the 
South Pacific to the Archduchy of Qantasylvania. 
This stroke has not set too well with our competitors; 
they thirst for revenge. Unless we act with all speed 
the rascals will, we feel sure, impose their own names 
on the five continents that Qantas serves; viz., North 
America, Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia. You 
u'ouldnt want that, would you? Of course not. What 
we've got to do, then, is scoop them and rename the 
continents ourselves. We need your help. 

Meanivhile. back at the Archduchy . . . 

IL 

High jinks at the castle! Village girls are strewing 
the courtyard with hibiscus and the Qantasylvanian 
Silver Cornet Hand— actually a pickup group of 
heach hoys who grouse continually about the high 
collars and puttees — is practicing up on “To Thee, 
Qantasylvania,” “Hail, All Hail, Vernon VI” (you), 
and “ThereTl Re A Hot Time On The Old Atoll To- 
night.” Your subjects await. 


The winner in our Rename the Continents Contest 
becomes hereditary Archduke (Archduchess) of 
Qantasylvania and receives a magnificent, enihla- 
zoned coat of arms and a family tree going back 22 
generations. Plus a stuffed koala bear 5 feet high. 
Wow! You will, in addition, be empowered to dis- 
pense sinecures to relatives, appoint dignitaries and 
purveyors, and fill vital government posts with fawn- 
ing friends. Just the other day we interrupted a pro- 
tocol discussion (whether your mother-in-law, the 
Dowager Countess, outranks Commander White- 
head) between the Court Chamberlain and the Grand 
Vizier to tell them to start cleaning out their desks. 

Second prize is a Fijian kava bowl, just the thing for 
convivial occasions, and not unattractive. Third prize 
is a stuffed 14-pound New Zealand Rainbow Trout; 
we’re sorry we couldn’t get a large one for you, but 
that’s the breaks. Fourth through 100th prizes are 
smallish koala bears and Qantas old school ties, one 
of each. All entrants will receive Certificates of Citi- 
zenship in Qantasylvania suitable for framing. 


OFFICIAL E!\TRY BLAI^'K Deadline December I, 1956! !!! ! Onmas, Union Square, San Francisco 

Gentle Lieges: Look, xve hardly have room in the Great Hall to feed the heirs apparent and the Dowager Coiin'ess much less a lot of serfs, 
utssals, and old family retainers. Still, it’s not every day one becomes an Archduke ( Archduchess). I think the continents should be renamed: 


NORTH A.MERIC4: lUSTRil.lA: 

AFRICA: - ASIA: kVKOPE: 


Australians 

Overseas 

Airline 


RS, Say, / bear the Pacific Area Travel As.sociation is giving away an island, Could yon send me one of their contest blanks? 
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Check the private club car on any commuter train. Vou'll lind a Rolex on almost 
every wrist! Because the more valuable a mon's time is, the more he appreciates the 
fact that Rolex keeps time better than a mere watch. Rolex is a chronometer. 

To earn its chronometer certiiicate each Rolex spends 15 days in a Swiss government 
testing station. It must prove its accuracy ot room temperature, in a reirigerator. in 
an oven .... in five different positions. It must literally stand on its head! Rolex has 
passed these tests 300,000 times— more then all other makes combined. 

Ask the finest jeweler you know to show you this (Style 6593) Rolex Oyster Per- 
petual— the 2S-jewel. waterproof, self-winding wrist chronometer. In hand-burnished 
14 kt. gold, it costs S350. 7. T. I. 

Ask /or brochure . . . "The Man's Wafcb" feofuring leading Holex timepieces. 

W 

KOLEX 

OYSTER PERPETUAL 

AMERICAN ROLEX WATCH CO.. 580 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 


DUNCAN MclVIARTIN 

i^tT7RHd« Financier 


No. If subscription 
turns out to be in- 
adequate, gentlemen 
sportsmen should un- 
derwrite the Games. I 
believe we do that in 
Canada. If we don’t, we should. Unfor- 
tunately, the Olympics are now country 
against country rather than amateurs com- 
peting for fun. 



WARREN LEE PIERSON 

Chairman of the 
Board, Trans World 
Airlines 

No. Voluntary .sub- 
scriptions are invalu- 
able in promoting in- 
terest for the Olym- 
pics. A country as rich 
as ours can certainly 
raise enough money once every four years 
to train and send our fine young men and 
women to the Olympics. Where the Govern- 
ment contributes, it also controls. 



PRINCE IGOR IVIESCHERSKY 

Nejr York Docu- 
mentary film producer 

No. From firsthand 
experience with the 
Communists, I know 
how the Reds operate. 
They are using the 
Olympics principally 
for world propaganda. It would be better 
for the U.S. to boat the Russian athletes 
with pure amateurs and voluntary contri- 
butions for their expenses. 



NEXT WEEK: 

What iticident in your lije made 
you realize you are not as young as 
you used to be? {Asked at 
ington, D. C. Touchdown Club) 
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PURPLE 


ROYAL TRITON 


America’s finest motor oil, here poured into clear 
crystal to show you its unique color, prolongs your engine’s 
trouble-free performance for thousands of miles. Purple 
Royal Triton — now in new all-weather 5-20 and 10-30 grades 
at new car dealers and service stations in most areas 
of the U.S. and Canada and Union 76 Stations in the West. 


VNION OIL COMPANY of CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles. Union Oil Bldg. • New York, 4S Rockefeller Plaza* Chicago, 1612 Bankers Bldg. • New Orleans, 644 National Bank of 
Commerce Bldg. • Dallas. 313 FIdellly Union Life Bldg. • Philadelphia, Easiwick Ave. & Edgewood St. • Kansas City, Mo.. 612 W. 47th St. 
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COMING 

EVENTS 




rU take 
the Sportsman type... 
any time!” 






Man'.'i idea: rugged after shave lotion, 
with just enough sling to make you shiver 
...a little. 150 proof, made to use every 
day ... or as often as you shave. $1. plus tax. 




rr 1957 

NEAREST ufLo^jcun. 
>“ boat dealers^. 


60Ar COMPANV 


See the full line of brand new 
1957 Trofon <ruiter5 and 
runabouts, both inboard 
outboard, right In 
your own area at the 
showroom of your Trojan beat 
deaterl On display for the first 
time, these beautKut 1957 models 
r demohTfrete once again Trojon's leader- 
^ ship in the design of boots thot are fomous 
for performance, sofefy and comfort. Don’t 
miss this chance to see them while you con be 
of finding the one model that’s 
ight for you and your family 
. . at the right price, tool 
Rememberl This is the onfy 
season of the yeor that 
the compfetefy new 
Trojan line is com- 
pletely avoflablef 


October 12 to October 21 


• TV if COLOR TV • NETWORK RA0(0 

ALL TIMES E.D.T. EXCEPT WHERE 
OTHERWISE NOTED 


FRIDAY, OCrOBeil 12 


Boxing 

• Johnny Sullivan vs. Rory Calhoun, middleweights 
(10 rds.), Cleveland Arena, Cleveland, 10 p.m. 
(NBC). 

Football 

Miami vs. Maryland, Miami, Fla. 

Horse Racing 

Ladies’ Handicap, $50,000, 3-yr.-olds and up, 
fillies & mares, \Vi m., Belmont Pk., N.Y. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER T3 


Boating 

Sahara Cup, unlimited inboards, Lake Mead, 
Nev. (also Oct. 14). 

Boxing 

Tony De Marco vs. Kid Gaviian, middleweights 
(10 rds.), Boston. 

Football 

(Leading college games) 

EAST 

Boston U. vs. George Washington, Boston. 
Bowdoin vs. Amherst, Brunswick, Me. 

Brown vs. Dartmouth, Providence, R.l. 

Columbia vs. Yale, New York. 

Cornell vs. Harvard, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Delaware vs. Bucknell, Newark. Del. 

Maine vs. New Hampshire, Orono, Me. 
Massachusetts vs. Connecticut, Amherst. Mass. 
Pennsylvania vs. Princeton, Philadelphia. 

• Penn State vs. Holy Cross, University Pk., Pa. 
1:15 p.m. (NBC*). Men to watch: Penn State's 
Kane (17) and Holy C tta o'o Smithers (35). 
Springfield vs. Colby, Springfield. Mass. 
Syracuse vs. West Virginia, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Tufts vs. Trinity. Medford. Mass. 

Wesleyan vs. Haverford, Middletown, Conn. 
Williams vs. Middlebury, Williamstown, Mass. 

SOUTH & SOUTHWEST 

Alabama vs. TCU, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Arkansas vs. Baylor, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Duke vs. SMU, Durham, N.C. 

Florida vs. Rice, Gainesville, Fla. 

Georgia Tech vs. LSU, Atlanta. 

Kentucky vs. Auburn, Lexington, Ky. 

Mississippi vs. Vanderbilt, Oxford, Miss. 

North Carolina vs. Georgia, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
North Carolina St. vs. Florida St., Raleigh, N.C. 
Tennessee vs. Chattanooga, Knoxville. 

Texas vs. Oklahoma, Dallas. 

• Tulane vs. Navy, New Orleans, 3 :50 p.m. (ABC*). 
Wake Forest vs. Clemson, Wake Forest, N.C. 

WEST 

• Illinois vs. Ohio State, Champaign, III. 1:15 C.D.T. 
(NBC*). Men to watch: Illinois's Mitchell (22) 
and Ohio State's Ellwood (24), 

Iowa vs. Wisconsin. Iowa City, Iowa. 

Iowa Stale vs. Kansas, Ames, lowra. 

Marquette vs. Boston College, Milwaukee. 

M chigan vs. Army, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Michigan State vs. Indiana, East Lansing, Mich. 
Minnesota vs. Northwestern, Minneapolis. 
Missouri vs. North Dakota State, Columbia, Mo. 
Nebraska vs. Kansas State, Lincoln, Neb. 

Notre Dame vs. Purdue, South Bend, Ind. 

Tulsa vs. Oklahoma A&M, Tulsa, Okla. 

continued on page H 
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THE BIGGEST NEWS YET 
FROM 


THE look 


COMING 
THE 
NEWEST 
NEW CARS 

IN 

YEARS 



TOTAL NEWNESS: Diiringthe 
past f(!W y«ars. The Forward Lonk has 
opened America's eyes to many hrif^ht 
new ideas in styiiri" and engineering. 
Now eomes tlie topper! For 1957 Chrysler 
Corporation will present five complete lines 
of cans with total newness! In whatever 
price range you choose, from Plymouth 
to Imperial, in any of 93 models you 
fancy . . . you will find them the newest 
new cars in 20 years! 

NEW STYLE: So striking, so right, 
so in tune with the future of car design 
that it’s called the new shape of motion! 
There are high-flying fins and dramatic 
lowness— yet greater comfort than ever, 
more room where you need it most! 

NEW RIDE: the outstanding engi- 
neering advance of 1957; Torsion-.'\ire 
... it carpets the road! Chrysler Corpo- 
ration’s engineer.^ Iiave created a new 
kind of suspension that carries you 
smoothly on any surface! It virtually 
eliminates sway around corners and 
"dive" in fast stops! 

NEW TRANSMISSION: 

Tori^feFi.itf.: the smoothest anil swiftest 
transmission yet in going from full stop 
to driving speed.s . . . enntrcilled hy the 
modern miracle of pushlnittons! 

NEW BRAKES: All five Chry.sler 
Corporation cars will have the revolu- 
tionary Total-Co.ntact Brakf,s . . . re- 
quiring 20'’o less toe pressure . . . with 
twice the resistance to 'brake fade" . . . 
with up to 50‘^f longer brake-lining life! 

NEW PERFORMANCE: The 

engines in Clirysler Corporation’s 1957 
cars will have greater displacement — 
better performance with power for pre- 
cision control in every driving situation. 

NEW VISIBILITY: With t.igger 
windshields than ever before and greater 
glass area all around, you will see belter 
and have a wonderful new feeling of 
openne.ss! 

You wilt also enjoy Chrysler Corporation’s 
exclusive full-time power steering . . . 
new single-unit heater and air conditioner 
. , . and many other features you will not 
find in other cars this year! 

Before vou huv any car, waif anil let your 
dealer show you what The Foruxird Look 
has achieved for ’57. Then compare as 
you've never compared before! 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION THE LOOK 


See the Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler and Imperial beginning October 30th 
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COMING EVENTS 


FAR WEST 

Colorado vs. Colorado A&M, Boulder, Colo. 

Idaho vs. Arizona State, Moscovr, Idaho. 

• Oregon State vs. Calitornia, Corvallis, Ore., 
1:45 p.m. P.S.T. (NBC*). Men to vratch; Oregon 
State's Durden (14) and California's Stewart (13). 
Stanford vs. San Jose State, Palo Alto. Calif. 
UCLA vs. Washington State, Los Angeles. 

Utah vs. Denver, Salt Lake City. 

Washington vs. Oregon, Seattle. 

Wyoming vs. New Mexico, Laramie, Wyo. 

Horse Racing 

Hawthorne Gold Cup, $100,000, 3-yr.-olds & up. 
1V4 m., Hawthorne, III. 

The Futurity, $50,000, 2-yr.-old colts and fillies, 
f., Belmont Pk.. N.Y. 

Jockey Club Gold Cup, $50,000, 3-yr.-olds & up, 
2 m., Belmont Pk., N.Y. 

'^Au^tralian trials, Olympic Pk., Melbourne. 

U.S. Olympic track & field team exhibition meet, 
San Francisco. 


SUNPAY, .OCTOBER 14 


Avio Racing 

Langhorne National Sportsman race, 100 m., 
Langhorne, Pa. 

Foolbell 

• Professional (CBS*) 

Chicago Bears vs. San Francisco, Chicago. 
Cleveland vs, New York, Cleveland. 

Detroit vs. Los Angeles, Detroit. 

Green Bay vs. Baltimore, Milwaukee. 

Pittsburgh vs. Philadelphia, Pittsburgh. 
Washington vs. Chicago Cardinals. Washington. 


Hooo,ooo. 

lA/otfh of Fun 


MONDAY., OCTOBER 15 


• Sugar Hart vs. Earl Dennis, welterweights (10 
rds.), St. Nick's, NewYork, 10;30p.m.(0u Mont). 

Horse Racing 

New York Handicap. $25,000, 3-yr.-olds & up. 
P/e m., Belmont Pk., N.Y. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 16 


■for $2599. 

110 miles per hour • 100 horsepower 

0-50 miles per hour in 8 seconds 


Boating 

Western Hemisphere Snipe Class championships, 
Bermuda (through October 20). 


WEDNESDAY. OCTOBER \7 


Boxing 

• Isaac Logart vs. Gasper Ortega, welterweights 

• (10 rds.), Boston, 10 p.m. (ABC). 

U.S. Olympic Trials, San Francisco (through Oct. 


Up to 30 miles per gallon 

Combines sports car performance with family convenience 


Horse Racing 

Temple Gwalhmey Steeplechase Handicap, $50,- 
000, 4-yf.-olds & up, 2!4 m.. United Hunts Meet- 
ing, Belmont Pk., N.Y. 


/ik ihe. Me.iA/ 

TRiUMPH TR-3 

Standard •Triumph Motor Company, Inc. 

122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Write for free brochure and list of dealers 

S2599. plus tax and license at United States ports of entry. 

Wire wheels, rear seat and hard-top extra. 



THURSDAY. OCTOBER IR 


Horse Racing 

Sports Page Handicap, $20,000, all ages, 6 f., Ja- 
maica, N.Y. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 19 


# Joey Giambra vs. Gil Turner, middleweights (10 
rds.), Madison Sq. Garden, New York, 10 p.m. 
(NBC). 

Foolboll 

Miami vs. Georgia, Miami (N). 

Horse Racing 

The Spinster, $50,000, 3- to 5-yr.-old fillies and 
mares, VA m., Keeneland, Lexington, Ky. 

continued on page 1 7 
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the new husky, bulky knit 
that’s all but weightless 


Mon of N'ikitiu vigor inspii’Oil llic woighl- 
loss froocloin of iu‘\v Scaiulia swoaloi'b. Of 
Orion ami latnhswool, here is bulk that 
Iniilds a man, warms winloi' away, Yet 
it's ounceb light. IH rich colors! Wasliable. 
‘2 neck's— “V” or Ivy Crii, SlO.OO-plus 
ncnv Tjo-button Sport ('nrcligiin. $12.1)5. 



‘GIEGOS 


SPORTSWEAR Also boy>sized, boy-priced. 

At better stores. Or write McGregor-Doniger Inc.. 303 Fifth Ave., New York 16. N. Y. *T 





A lower, 14-inch rim gives new cars a lower, lovelier 
silhouette. A lower center of gravity, too, for new sta- 
bility on turns. Next to the road— where safety begins 


— all-new Custom Tubeless Super-Soft-Cushions by 
Goodyear. Their new Twin-Grip tread design, with 8,640 
biting edges, makes tlie Custom Ride a safer ride. 





1937 1947 


f 28 lbs, I I 24 lbs. 


NEW TIRES LOSE AN INCH... AND NEW 
CARS GAIN A NEW KIND OF RIDE! 


Not a murmur in a mile! There’s no whine 
on the slraightaway. and .squeal on turns 
has been reduced almost to the vanishing 
point. The. Custom Ride is a silent ride. 


You never had it so softl This great new 
Goodyear tire has a wider cross-section, 
larger air volume — you ride on more air, at 
less pressure. Result; a new softer ride. 


Soft . . . safe . . . silent — that’s the new Cus- 
tom Ride by Goodyear. 

It’s made possible by the Custom Super- 
Soft-Cushion — the new Goodyear tire 
that’s mated to a lower rim on many of 
America’s newest cars to float you along 
with more air volume at less air pressure. 

A lower 14-inch rim gives the new cars a 
low-to-the-ground look that’s sure to catch 
your fancy — and the soft, comfortable ride 
MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR 


you get from this new Goodyear tire is 
sure to hold it. 

Motorists who won’t buy a new car this 
year can get the same triple-tempered 3-T 
Cord body, surefooted tread and smart de- 
.sign in an all-new Custom Tubeless Super- 
Cushion that will fit the wheels of their 
present cars — and it costs no more than a 
standard tubeless tire. 

Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 

TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 


We put this fish in a bowl fas- 
tened to a fender and took him for 
a ride over highways that included 
railroad crossings. When we 
•Stopped, he still had plenty of wa- 
ter to swim in. 



.Soft 

NEW CUSTOM TUBELESS SUPER- CUSHION 


Look for this nearby Goodyear dealer sign For better lire v 
better lire care . . . convenient credit terms. 



GOOD/YEAR 





COMING EVENTS 


Horse Shew 

Pennsylvania Nadonal, Harrisburg, Pa. (through 
Oct. 27). 



Booting 

APBA National Inboard championships, Salton 
Sea. Calif, (also Oct. 21). 

Football 

(Leading college games) 

EAST 

Alfred vs. Ithaca, Alfred, N.Y. 

Amherst vs. Coast Guard, Amherst, Mass. 

Boston II. vs. Villanova, Boston. 

Bowdoin vs. Williams, Brunswick, Me. 

Bucknell vs. Lafayette. Lewisburg. Pa, 

Columbia vs. Harvard, New York. 

• Dartmouth vs. Holy Cross, Hanover. N.H. (CBS*). 
Lehigh vs. Virginia, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Navy vs. Cincinnati, Annapolis, Md. 

New Hampshire vs. Delaware, Durham, N.H. 
Pennsylvania vs. Brown, Philadelphia. 

Princeton vs. Colgate, Princeton, N,J. 

Rutgers vs. Boston College. New Brunswick, N.J. 

• Syracuse vs. Army, Syracuse, N.Y.. 1:45 p.m. 
(NBC). 

Wesleyan vs. Worcester Tech, Middletown, Conn. 
Yale vs. Cornell, New Haven, Conn. 

SOUTH & SOUTHWEST 

Duke vs. Pittsburgh. Norfolk, Va. 

Florida St. vs. Wake Forest, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Georgia Tech vs. Auburn. Atlanta. 

Kentucky vs. LSU, Lexington, Ky. 

• North Carolina vs. Maryland, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
(CBS*). 

Rice vs. SMU, Houston. 

Tennessee vs. Alabama, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Texas vs. Arkansas, Austin. Texas. 

• Texas A&M vs. TCU, College Station, Texas, 3:50 
p.m. (ABC). 

Vanderbilt vs. Florida, Nashville. 

William and Mary vs. W. Virginia, Williamsburg, Va. 
WEST 

Detroit vs. Tulsa, Detroit. 

Iowa vs. Hawaii. Iowa City. 

Iowa St. vs. Colorado. Ames, Iowa. 

Kansas vs. Oklahoma, Lawrence, Kans. 

Kansas State vs. Missouri, Manhattan, Kans. 
Michigan vs. Northwestern, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Minnesota vs. Illinois, Minneapolis. 

Nebraska vs. Indiana, Lincoln, Neb. 

• Notre Dame vs. Michigan State, South Bend, Ind. 
(Mutual*) 

Ohio State vs. Penn State, Columbus, Ohio. 
Oklahoma A&M vs. Houston, Stillwater. Okla. 

• Wisconsin vs. Purdue, Madison, Wis. (CBS*). 
FAR WEST 

Cafifornia vs. UCLA, Berkeley, Calif. 

Oregon vs. Stanford, Eugene. Ore. 

• Southern California vs. Washington, Los Angeles, 
1:45 p.m. (NBC). 

Washington State vs. Oregon State, Pullman, 
Wash. 



TIMES THE FOOTBALL GAMES 


Horse Racing 

The Gardenia. $50,000, 2-yr.-old fillies, 1 1/16 
m.. Garden Slate Pk., N.J. 

Golden Gate Futurity, $50,000, 2-yf.-olds, 1 m., 
Golden Gate Fields, Calif. 


^ SUNDAY, OCTOBER 21 


Auto Racing 

SCCA Rally. Salt Lake City, Utah. 

SCCA Speed Meet, South Bend, Ind. 

NASCAR Grand National championship, Atlantic 
Rural Fairgrounds, Richmond, Va. 

Foolball 

% Professional (QBS*) 

Chicago Bears vs. Baltimore, Chicago. 

Detroit vs. San Francisco. Detroit. 

Green Bay vs. Los Angeles, Milwaukee. 

New York vs. Pittsburgh, New York. 

Philadelphia vs. Chicago Cards, Philadelphia. 
Washington vs. Cleveland, Washington. 

*See local listing. 


Major college football games coast-co-coast are timed by Longines, 
THE MOST HONORED WATCH IN THE WORLD OF SPORT. LongineS IS 
likewise official watch for the National Football League. For tim- 
ing this rugged sport, Longines Chronograph watches, over the 
years, have proved their stamina, reliability and accuracy. Gi In this, 
our 90th Anniversary Year, our watches for ladies and gentlemen 
are completely outstanding— even by Longines standards. And 
though the Longines you choose costs as little as $71.50, rest assured, 
in the whole wide world there is no watch of finer quality. Your 
Longines-Wittnauer Jeweler will be honored to serve you. 

Hlustrated—Longines All Guard Automatic. Self-whtding, with maximum 
protection against all common watch hazards. Stainless steel. $90 FTI. 
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THE CURTAIN RISES 

Baseball's finale began with Ike, Adlai, Ole 
Case, Ole Sal, Ole Enos and an All-Star cast 
by ROBERT CREAMER 

W HO CARES that a bald-headed man in his 60s decided to go see 
a baseball game last week? Or that another bald-headed man 
did the same thing two days later? Who cares? Well, as Li’l Abner 
might saj', “The Amurrican peeple, thass who.” And in the full 
spirit of the occasion the President of the United States attended 
the opening game of the World Series at Ebbets Field in Brooklyn 
and had a high, natural good time as the curtain went up on the 
great finale of the baseball drama — a drama that soon showed signs 
of turning into the All-America cliff hanger of 1956. The President 
himself was part of the drama’s spectacle — as was his Democratic 
opponent, Adlai Stevenson, at the second game — and when the 
presidential party drove off the field he was caught in a tableau (op- 
posite) which recorded for history a vast amount of the whole day. 

There on the scoreboard behind him was the record of Sal Maglie’s 
6-3 victory over the Yankees. There — still recorded as “at bat” — 
was the memorable No. 7 of Mickey Mantle, who had just grounded 
into a double play to end the game (though those two Yankee runs 
in the first inning were a tribute to a booming Mantle homer). And 
there, too, was the Yankee No. 17 — for Enos Slaughter, LF, an- 
other major character in the drama whose big role was still ahead. 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


TEAM 





BALLS 


ATTING ORDER 


UMPIRE 


9 RF 17 LF 7 CF 8 C 
19 28 I SS 4 CJ. 4288 




. . . ENTER THE OLD 


C ASEY STENGEL prowled back and forth along the wood- 
en floor of the dugout, giving signals to his coaches and 
orders to his players and, occasionally, hell to the umpires. 
More than anyone else in sight, he was the center of attrac- 
tion. This was an extraordinary thing, because young men 
—even Slaughter at 40 and Maglie at 39 are boys next to 
the 65-year-old Casey — with firm muscles and springs in 
their legs were doing heroic things on the field. 

But the television cameras recognized Stengel for what 
he was, a great performer on the stage of baseball, and, 
while they caught in action the feats of Mantle and Snider, 
Maglie and Ford, they shot their long lenses into the dug- 
out to watch Casey clutch his head in agony after a Brook- 
lyn homer, or close down onto the infield as he crabbed his 
way out to the mound to remove an erring pitcher. 

Casey is an emotional man; he is not of the new phleg- 
matic school that believes in the poker face and the mono- 
syllabic response. Casey reacts to everything. Perhaps this 
is why he appeals so strongly to the average fan : during the 
Series, Stengel, too, writhed and grimaced, yelled with glee 
or slumped unhappily in his seat, as the extraordinary 
series of dugout portraits by Photographer John G. Zim- 
merman reveals so graphically {righl). 

Casey’s 10th Series (three as a player~he had a .393 
average for World Series competition — and seven as man- 
ager of the Yankees) started dismally. In Brooklyn his 
“perfessional,” the strong-shouldered Whitey Ford, was 
hit freely, and the Dodgers’ old Sal Maglie stopped Casey’s 
heroes dead after a first-inning line-drive home run by 
Mickey Mantle had put the Yankees ahead. Maglie is 
often accused of throwing an illegal spitball, and after that 
first game Casey delivered a center-stage soliloquy. “I 
don’t know if he throws a spitball,” he said, ‘‘but he sure 
spits on the ball. No, I don’t want to say he spits on the 
ball, but he spits. Then he gives it this — ” wiping his 
hands on his shirt — ‘‘and he touches the resin bag and 
he throws. But I don’t want to say that I don’t think he’s 
a hell of a pitcher. He pitched good. He beat us. He 
pitched a good game.” 

Casey was a gracious loser then, giving his worthy adver- 
sary his due. But the next day, after his team had fallen 
from a 6-0 lead to a humiliating 13-8 defeat, he was just a 
little short-tempered. Why, a baseball writer asked, had 
he taken Starting Pitcher Don Larsen out with a 6-1 lead 
in the second inning. Why? It was obvious, at least to 
Stengel. “Wild!” he said in a loud, ringing voice. ‘‘He 
was wild. W-I-L-D.” 

And he waved his arms and stomped away, showing little 
physical fatigue despite the chore of removing five more 
pitchers from the mound after Larsen. It all seemed sad 
in a way. Poor old Casey. 

Next day Stengel was back in the luxurious confines of 
Yankee Stadium, and he turned to the luxury of using his 
professional again. This time Ford beat the Dodgers, and 
the next day, behind Tom Sturdivant, Stengel’s Yankees 
beat the Dodgers again. 

And suddenly poor old Casey w'as back in business, back 
even, needing, after all these weeks of the season, only two 
more victories to recapture the World Championship flag 
that hasn’t been the Yankees’ since 1953. It was hard to 
imagine him losing again. The memory holds a picture of 
Billy Martin in the losing Yankee dressing room last year, 
near tears, saying, ‘‘It’s a shame for a great manager like 
that to have to lose.” 



RUBBER FACE of trouper gets workout as Casoy tells old stories, ex- fidgeting with bat, Casey siis helplessly 





. . . HOME PLATE 
IS CENTER STAGE 

T he focus of attention is the plate: 

there, day after day as the Series ad- 
vanced, the chief actors took their turns. 
Often enough— though rarely recorded by 
the camera or remembered by the eye— 
their gestures made odd vignettes of grace 
and awkwardness. Other pictures the eye 
will remember if it saw them: the very 
first run of the Series, scored in the first 
inning of the first game by the oldest 
man on either team, the 40-year-old Enos 
Slaughter, who three days later hit a 
game-winning home run ; the called-strike 
Sal Maglie flicked past Mickey Mantle 
the first time Mick batted after hitting a 
homer off Maglie; the calm, serious, ap- 
preciative group of Yankees who met Yogi 
Berra after Yogi’s epic grand-slam home 
run put the Yankees ahead G 0 in the sec- 
ond game: and, a half inning later, the 
glee of the Dodgers and the unrestrained 
joy on Duke Snider’s face as he scored 
after hitting a three-run homer that can- 
celed out Berra’s; Mantle in the fifth 
game fouling off outside pitch after out- 
side pitch until Maglie finally came in- 
side, and then hitting the home run that 
broke up Maglie's bid for a perfect game. 

PHOTOOnAPHS UV GEORGE SILK- LIFE 






TORNADIC WHIFF CORKSCREWS CAMFANELLA. SENDS DODGER SLUGGER CRASHING TO KNEE 








. . . THE DESPERATE BALLET OF THE BASE PATHS 


I F HOME PLATE is the focus of atten- 
tion, the base paths are where the 
World Series plot was developed and 
explored. When Carl Furillo {above) 
suddenly decided to try for three bases 
on his long hit to right-center field, 
everyone watching had the story line 
clear in his mind: Baserunner Furillo 
trying for the impossible extra base, 


Outfielder Bauer charged with the re- 
sponsibility of stopping him. The race 
was on: runner and ball. The ball, se- 
cure finally in Third Baseman Carey’s 
glove, won. The tragedy was Furillo’s. 
But the emotion of the moment, joy 
or indignation, was the spectator’s. 

Yankee infielders like Billy Martin 
{left below) and Gil McDougald (right 


below) played, for the most part, with 
masterful poise and grace, but the hero 
of the base paths, both on the field and 
on base, was the spry old (37 ) shortstop 
of the Dodgers, Pee Wee Reese (below 
center). Reese was the steady man of 
the Brooklyn team, making the field- 
ing play with steady, upright caution, 
but without delay. At bat he was of 




great importance. Just before Snider 
hit his three-run homer to tie the score 
of the wild second game, it was Reese 
who dueled with the young sidearmer, 
Johnny Kucks, pitch by pitch, foul ball 
by foul ball, until finally he powered a 
single into left field for the two runs 
that brought the Dodgers alive again. 
Baseball reveres the "clutch” player; 
here Reese came through heroically in 
a most serious “clutch.” 

He confounded his critics with his 


speed. He’s beating out a crucial base 
hit below that was instrumental in 
a Brooklyn victory. He scampered 
around the bases to beat out a triple, 
and cashed his run by scoring on a fly 
to the outfield. 

Enos Slaughter, another old one, was 
a delight to see, with his constant 
rhythmic running everywhere, particu- 
larly around the bases to score run 
after run. Even on the home run that 
won the third game, Enos trotted 


rapidly rather than jog slowly with 
casual tradition. 

There were other brief flashes of rare 
beauty: Snider flashing into second 
with a magnificent sliding flourish to 
beat out a double; Mantle stealing a 
base with his blazing burst of speed and 
quick, neat little slide; Jim Gilliam 
timing a line drive perfectly and leap- 
ing high in the air and seemingly hold- 
ing himself there until he had the ball. 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 



ACROBATIC OUTFIELDER Duke Sfiuler added to own World Series homer record 
for National Leaguer, ran bases brilliantly, made circus catches all over center field. 
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. . . APPLAUSE 

The thread of the plot and the clean, 
steady line of building suspense lay 
in the hands of the old stagers, to 
whom the plaudits of the crowd were an 
old and still intoxicating music. Enos 
Slaughter, as letter-perfect in his per- 
formance as a Shakespearean actor 
playing his 1,000th Hamlet, swung his 
bat with the immense assurance of 19 
summers of baseball. He banged away 
steadily at the good Dodger pitching 
through the first two games, and his 
three-run homer in the sixth inning of 
the third game won for the Yankees 
and brought suspense back to a plot 
which had begun to flag. 

Duke Snider of the Dodgers WTung 
applause from the crowds in a marve- 
lou.sly adept, versatile performance. He 
played center field audaciously and 
with sometimes nearly unbelievable 
skill. He dived headlong to catch Yan- 
kee line drives, his body one moment 
stretched and taut against the green 
background of the center-field sod, then 
suddenly tumbling, the ball held se- 
curely in his glove. And, in center stage 
at the plate, he provided a moment of 
high drama in the second game with a 
three-run homer which presaged victo- 
ry for Don Bessent. On the base paths, 
he ran with a certain sagacious reck- 
lessness, twice trying for an extra base 
and making it, once against the sling- 
shot-fast, very accurate throwing arm 
of Mickey Mantle. 

Gil Hodges, who had been deep in a 
batting slump throughout the season, 


HAPPY HERO of the first two games, Gil 
Hodges talks about run-producing hits that 



DAY AFTER DAY 

responded to the Series like an actor 
who is poor in rehearsal, magnificent 
on the stage for opening night. He sup- 
plied the Dodgers with a surprising- 
ly sure touch at bat, hitting steadily 
and producing a home run in the first 
game and two doubles in the second 
which were the driving force behind 
the drumfire Brooklyn attack that 
melted away a long Yankee lead with 
startling speed. 

Sal Maglie had the sure, deft tech- 
nique of the real old pro, underplaying 
his part with a careful precision which 
made the power of his performance the 
more dramatic. He trod carefully along 
the edge of disaster for nine long in- 
nings in the first game, peering bale- 
fully at a long procession of Yankee 
batters, throwing the ball precisely and 
carefully and always in the marginal 
area of small return for the hitter. He 
spun the drama of his part out until it 
w'a.s nearly intolerable. 

And the quiet man in the background 
was the manager of the Dodgers, Wal- 
ter Alston. Alston, who partakes of 
none of the heroic style of Casey Sten- 
gel, slipped only once from his charac- 
ter. Then he referred to Pinch-hitter 
Rube Walker as “that feller,” and 
quickly corrected himself to say, “The 
fellow I’m talking about is Rube Walk- 
er. I’m beginning to talk like Casey.” 
But he wasn’t. Like the other old pros, 
he remained strictly and proudly in 
character. 


gave Dodgers 2-0 lead in Series, helped erase 
memory of poor reviews following 1952 show. 
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DELIGHTED DIRECTOR Waller Alston grins happily 
ing performance, but wisely dodge.s predictions of curtai 


DRAMATIC STAR Sal Maglie forgets brilliant role of ; 
of rest studying the Yankee hitters he must try to contain 





AND THEN . . . 
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The man'snamewas Donald Larsen, 
26, a big fellow, 6 feet 4, handsome, 
single, out of San Diego. The St. Pe- 
tersburg police had him in tow because 
he’d run his car into a utility pole at 
5 a.m. He had, he said, fallen asleep at 
the wheel. Sportswriters snickered. 

This was last spring, in training in 
Florida, and this Larsen was a pitcher 
for the New York Yankees. Not a par- 
ticularly good pitcher either; 3-21 with 
the Orioles in 1954, sent down to the 
minors for a spell in 1955. And now he 
was in trouble. He wouldn’t ’ d around 
too long, the wise ones predicted. 

Larsen paid a .$15 speeding fine and 
the cost of the damage to the pole. 
Then, to everyone’s .surprise, Casey 
Stengel said flatly he’d take no disci- 
plinary action. The fuss quieted down. 
Larsen .stayed with the Yanks, but he 
was still nothing special, and when 
Stengel named him to pitch the sec- 
ond game of the World Series there was 
some surprise. Larsen turned wild be- 
hind a 6-0 lead, and the Yankees col- 
lapsed and lost. The wise men said, 
“I told you so.” 

But once again Stengel, who does 
not spare his players the rough side of 
his tongue when he feels they need it, 
spared Larsen. ‘‘He wasn’t throwing 
over there in Brooklyn,” Casey said. 
‘‘He was just pushing the ball. Maybe 
he was thinking too much about those 
fences. He can pitch a lot better than 
that. You’ll see.” 

So, on Monday, Donald Larsen went 
out to pitch in the fifth game of the 
World Series, on a brilliant, clear day, 
a little on the chilly side, about 60'’ 
in the sun. He and his rival, the color- 
ful old Sal Maglie, pitched impeccably. 
Maglie retired the first 11 batters, but 
then Mickey Mantle outfoxed him, bit 
a home run, and Maglie’s no-hitter 
W'as gone. The spotlight swung to Lar- 
sen, for the scoreboard still showed no 
hits, no runs, no errors for Brooklyn. 
It was six innings and then seven, and 
suddenly— in view of_the overpowering 
way Larsen was getting the first and 
second strikes in on almost every bat- 
ter— the possibility of not just a no- 
hitter' but a perfect game became as 
real as the taste of a hot dog. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 





These things, of course, don’t hap- 
pen. There had never been a no-hitter 
in the World Series, and there had 
not been a perfect game in the major 
leagues for 34 years. But, there was 
Larsen, going into the eighth. 

Jackie Robinson tried his best to slow 
down the inexorable pressure of fate 
when he stepped out of the bojc with 
two strikes and walked away to talk 
for a second with Gil Hodges. The 
crowd booed, Robinson stepped back 
in . . . and tapped back to the mound. 
Hodges hit a strange little liner to Ca- 
rey. Amoros died to Mantle. The crowd 
roared in relief and anticipation. One 
more inning to go. 

Larsen went to the ninth. Furillo, 
the first batter, was greeted by Catch- 
er Berra. “This guy’s got good stuff, 
huh?” grunted Yogi. Furillo looked at 
him. “Yeah, not bad,” he sniffed drily, 
and flied out. Campanella grounded to 
Martin.Oneouttogo. Dale Mitchell was 
up. The first pitch was a ball, the sec- 
ond a called strike, the third a swing 
and a miss for strike two. One strike to 
go. Larsen turned his back to the plate, 
took off his hat and rubbed his brow, 
picked up the resin bag, rubbed his 
hand on his thigh. He pitched — and it 
was fouled back. He threw again, Mitch- 
ell half swung, held up— and it was 
called-strike three, the impossible: a 
perfect game! Berra ran out {right) and 
leaped into Larsen’s arms like a-small 
boy greeting his father. 

Anyone— Yogi, Old Sal, Old Case, 
Old Enos, and even those early bit play- 
ers, Ike and Adlai— could tell you the 
Great Cliff-hanger of 1956 was really 
over. (g'N d;) 
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NEWS OF COSMIC IMPORT • IKE AND ADL.AI IN BROOKLYN • THE 
DODGER WITH DECORUM • CHARMING BIRDS OUT OF THE AIR • 
SWEET SIXTEEN. FIFTY YEARS LATER # OLD FOXES, YOUNG RATS 


MUNDANE INTERRUPTION 

A LECTURER at New York’s Hayden 
Planetarium the other afternoon, 
busy conducting his listeners through 
a tour of outer space, felt duty bound 
to interrupt himself for a brief, mun- 
dane dispatch: “Ladies and gentle- 
men,” he told them, “the Dodgers just 
beat the Yankees 13-8.” 

SITE OF DISTRACTION 

rpHC ELECTION took a pause, too. As 
J-it must in October of every elec- 
tion year, there came the period when 
the U.S. grows stone-deaf to political 
utterance between the hours of 1 and 
4 (Eastern Daylight Saving Time) in 
the afternoon: last week, aware that 
the time had come again, three presi- 
dential candidates— two big ones and 
a little one— surrendered with a smile 
and made a pilgrimage to the site of 
distraction, Brooklyn’s Ebbets Field. 
It must be confessed that almost no- 
body noticed Henry Krajewski, a Se- 
caueus, N.J. pig farmer who is the 
presidential candidate of the Poor 
Man’s Party, although it was nice to 
know that he was out there, somewhere 
in the bleachers, when the first ball 
was pitched. But both Ike and Adlai, 
each of whom picked a fine, sunny au- 
tumn day for his appearance — con- 
tributed nicely to the all-America ex- 
citement and all-round interest of the 
1956 World Series. 

It was love at first sight with Ike 
and the Dodgers. He was the first Pres- 
ident to attend a World Series in 20 
years (F.D.R. was at the Polo Grounds 
in 1936), and he got a warm and noisy 
ovation as he was driven into the ball 
park and trundled slowly past bleach- 


ers and box seats. He stood, waving, in 
his bubble-topped limousine, got out, 
hatiess and smiling, at home plate, and 
shook hands with the players of both 
teams who were lined up to receive 
him. He made no secret of his partisan- 
ship after he had thrown out the first 
ball (a looping, 20-foot lob to Brooklyn 
Catcher Roy Campanella who received 
it, negligently, with a bare hand) or of 
his admiration as Dodger Pitcher Sal 
Maglie cunningly set the Yankees 
down, inning after inning. 

The President, who had a bet 
(amount undisclosed) on the game 
with Press Secretary and Yankee Fan 
Jim Hagerty, came to his feet as 
Mickey Mantle hit a booming first- 
inning home run over the right-field 
screen but barely patted his hands 


as Mickey crossed home plate. The 
Yankee batter who stirred him most, as 
a matter of fact, was Yogi Berra, who 
hit a foul tip toward the President’s 
box in the first inning. A Secret Service 
man, stationed near Ike with a glove 
(borrowed from Pee Wee Reese) to 
protect him from being inadvertently 
skulled, got the ball and handed it 
to the President, who took it with a 
grin, doubtless as a gift for his grand- 
son David. 

It was the Dodger hitters, however, 
whom the President applauded. He 
stood in the Dodger seventh inning 
and, after Brooklyn had won, turned 
to President Walter O’Malley andsaid, 
“I wish you would tell Sal that I 
thought he pitched one hell of a ball 
game.” The Dodger fans reciprocated; 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 

• Dwight Davis, Meet Cecil Rhodes 

U.S. Davis Cup plans shifted again with USLTA announcement that Rhodes 
Scholar Ham Richardson will not be a member of the team. Richardson must spend 
42 nights in residence at Oxford to get credit for the term, can do so only by 
passing up Australia. His replacement: California’s Herbie Flam. 

• Principles and Practices 

Harvard, with an all-white varsity basketball team and a preference for making 
its own eligibility rules, canceled plans for a southern tour because Georgia and 
Louisiana laws would bar Negro players if Harvard had any. Said a spokesman; 
“Harvard alone must decide ... on eligibility.” 

• Last Mile? 

John Landy, forced by sore Achille.?' tendons to lighten pre-Olympic workouts, 
canceled one altogether when soreness shifted to his thighs. “This could be the 
end,” he said, then added, “Who knows? I may be right again tomorrow.” 

9 Two Minuses Make a Plus 

Kansas Shotputter Bill Nieder found that a plaster cast may have a silver lining. 
Nieder made U.S. Olympic team June 29 with his right knee stiff from an old 
injury, later fell and reinjured the knee. Second recovery left him able to bend 
knee normally. Now up to 59 feet 4 inche.s, he expects soon to be matching heaves 
of 60 feet and up with Parry O’Brien in San Francisco. 
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not a soul left his seat before the 
President’s departure, and as he was 
driven away — wdth Dodger Organist 
Gladys Gooding whanging out Hail 
to the Chief over the Ebbets Field 
public address system— 34,000 fans 
stood and filled the stadium with roar- 
ing applause. 

Adlai Stevenson’s visit to the Series, 
two days later, was considerably quiet- 
er. He sat, between Mrs. Averell Har- 
riman and New York’s Mayor Bob 
Wagner, in the same area, near the 
Dodger dugout, which Ike had occu- 
pied, but he entered the park con- 
ventionally from the street and was 
cheered only by crowds in the vicinity 
of his seat. He was also carefully non- 
partisan. “I am,” he said, “for the 
Chicago White Sox,” and was forth- 
with photographed wearing a Yankee 
cap and a Dodger cap, simultaneously. 
Nonetheless, he may have delivered 
one of the best lines of the whole Se- 
ries. It was his luck to see that second 
game — the one in which the Dodgers 
utterly routed the proud Yankees 13-8, 
in which Casey had to use seven pitch- 
ers (a record) over three hours and 2(3 
minutes (another record). “This,” Ad- 
lai is credited with saying, “could nev- 
er have happened under a Democratic 
Administration.” 

THE DIGNIFIED BUM 

■pEFORK ONE OF THE SERIES games, 
Casey Stengel pleaded with a mob 
of sportswriters surrounding him in 
the dugout to stand a little to one side 
so he could keep his eye on the Dodgers 
as they took batting practice. At no 
time during the Series w'as Casey’s op- 
posite number, the manager of the 
Brooklyn Bums, Walter Alston, ever 
denied an unobstructed view' in any 
direction he chose to look. Casey draws 
interviewers like a puddle of beer 
draws flies; Alston repels them like 
Flit. 

Walter O’Malley, president of the 
Bums, put his finger on it before the 
television cameras in the clubhouse 
right after the Dodgers had clinched 
the National League pennant. As the 
Brooklyn Sym-Phoney band blared 
away and the photographers yelled 
and the players sang and cheered on 
cue, Mr. O’Malley blurted what ap- 
parently W'as the first thought to pop 
into his head on such a happy, delir- 
ious occasion: he complimented his 
head Bum on his dignity. 

Walter Alston is not only dignified, 
he is so self-effacing that he can leave 
a group of four or five persons without 
anyone noticing that he has gone. 


Once, during the Series, some photog- 
raphers w'anted a picture of the Dodg- 
ers’ starting lineup posed in front 
of the dugout. Only at the last mo- 
ment did someone realize that Alston 
himself had vanished. He was up 
at home plate, leaning against the 
batting cage. It had not occurred to 
him that the manager of the team 
might be an interesting addition to 
the picture. 

Another time, in the Series, a rag- 
ged old man somehow got on the field 
without press credentials. Feeling no 
pain, he staggered up to Alston, shook 
a finger under his nose and cried: “Let’s 
not have any humbug from you, Mr. 
Walter Alston!” 

A less dignified man might have 
called for the cops. Walter Alston mere- 
ly said: “You a newspaper man?” The 
old man’s mouth dropped open and all 
he could say w'as, “No, I ain’t.” And 
stagger into the arms of a ball park 
guard. 

Talk to Walter Alston before and 
after a game won or lost and you get 
the same courteous, soft-spoken an- 
swers. But you also carry the conver- 
sational ball. Ask the most searching 
questions— what kind of pitch did 
Slaughter blast out of the park, why 
did Furillo go on to third, what's with 
Newcombe— and you get the facts 
straight. Run out of questions, and 
you run out of gas. 

After the third game, Alston was 
asked how he felt about things now. 
Stengel would have been hard to stop 
after a question like that. Alston 
wrapped it up with: “Better than last 
year at this time.” 

What it is is dignity, just as Walter 
O’Malley said it was. It’s not the most 
prized characteristic in the Borough 
of Brooklyn, but a man can be for- 
given it— if he can keep those Bums 
winning pennants. 

HA-WUMP, HA-WUMP 

A WILD GOOSB is a wary bird— 
old hunters swear that only the 
crow, among all feathered creatures, 
is wilier. Luring one down within shot- 
gun range calls for a curious and de- 
manding sort of land-air communica- 
tion. The hunter’s instrument of audio 
contact i.s the goose call, a reed horn 
which simulates the language of his 
prey and allows him to coax the target 
earthward. .Just blowing the darned 
thing, however, is a waste of breath. 
Goose calling demand.s musicianship. 
The goose must he charmed, a.s the 
fakir charms the snake; he must be 
cajoled, be reassured. A perfect call 


needs “lots of wind, lots of throat and 
lots of luck,” and it must be muted 
as carefully as Louis Armstrong mutes 
H oiieysuckle Rose. 

Last week, as a result, 8,500 people 
sat in a baseball park at Missouri Val- 
ley, Iowa (normal population 4,000), 
staring at a hunting blind of willow 
branches which sat, incongruously, in 
short center field. One by one, for two 
days, goose callers from all over the 
U.S. hid in the blind. Then, while five 
judges in identical checkered caps and 
hunting jackets crouched on stools 
nearby and the crowd maintained a 
deathly silence, each contestant imi- 
tated the calls of the snow goose, 
the blue goose, the Canada honker and 



the speckle-bellied goose in hopes of 
winning the World’s Goose Calling 
Championship. 

The world’s championship goose call- 
ing contest is only five years old. It 
began in 19.51 in the high school gym- 
nasium; four contestants and 75 spec- 
tators attended. But Missouri Valley 
lies within the boundaries of the central 
fly way: the country for hundreds of 
miles around is full of goose hunters, 
and the town quickly became Mecca to 
thousands and thousands of people 
who admire “real goose calling.” The 
goose call makes a sound something 
like a bicycle horn with a squeeze bulb; 
this sound, however, must be varied 
between a low-pitched “h-a-a-a-r-r” 
and a high, raucous “w-a-a-a-arp.” The 
goose caller starts with the “highball” 
to arrest the attention of his prey, then 
emits a “walking call” as the leader 
moves in, and switches to a reassuring 
murmur and finally, a “ha-wump.” 

This year’s big crowd was as obe- 
diently silent during the calling as 
spectator.s at a chess tournament; 
those unable to contain their excite- 
ment spoke in bated whispers: “That 
one was terrific — not too high-pitched. 
Some like them high, but not me,” and, 
ecstatically, “Did you hear that ha- 
wump?” Not until the last of the 10 
finalists finished his murmur did the 
crowd applaud. The 1956 champion 
was Angus B. McCain, a 204-pound, 
6-foot 4-inch oil refinery worker from 
Lake Charles, La. McCain, who won 
$1,000 as well as the title, explained 
afterward that he gets his artistic ef- 
fects by tucking his chin back into his 
neck and holding his duck call against 
conlwued on next page 
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his c-hest, thus utilizing his rib cage as 
a sounding board. 

N'o geese, of course, showed up dur- 
ing the contest, although a flock of 
rather bewildered pelicans Hew over 
the grandstand at one point: Missouri 
\’alley would be shocked and ashamed 
if a goose was ever stupid enough to 
fly near a crowd of thousands of people, 
even to hear the world’s goose calling 
champion. 

AD LIBERTY 

TN' Tmc vvAiTr.vo ROOM of the Xa- 
tional Airport in Washington, D.C. 
two men of mature years and dignified 
deportment stood chatting. Suddenly 
one of them assumed the position of a 
quarterback, took the imaginary ball 
as it was snapped, dropped back as if 
to pa.ss and held the bail aloft until a 
teammate took it from him and headed 
around end. His performance froze all 
other movements in the crowded lobby 
for a few moments. Thon a flight for 
r)alla.s was announced, and the two 



men went out to their plane, sedate and 
dignified once more, leaving a small, 
spellbound crowd to wonder who they 
were. 

Well, they were Willis Tate, presi- 
dent of vSMU, and William C. Martin, 
Methodist liisliup of Llit' Dallas-Furl 
Worth area. Dr. Tate wa.s demonstrat- 
ing for the bishop the old Statue of 
Liberty play that SrJU hail u.sed a few 
days before in defeating Notre Dame. 

50 YEARS LATER 

O i-D L6. a gray ghost from America’s 
tumultuous motoring past, stood 
silent on a T.,ong Island byway one day 
last week. Sure hands adjusted the 
throttle, retarded the .spark and 
pumped up the fuel pressure. A twist 
of the crank, and the enormous motor 
of Old IB came to life — with the sound 
of a herd of elephants coughing in se- 
quence. Then the last survivor of the 
renon7?ed Va?5df?rhjJt Cup road races 
set out over the hi.storic trail on which 
it once brought .supreme racing glory 
to the United States. 

Fifty years before, to the day, this 
four-cylinder Ivocomohile achieved the 
fastest lap and ran third in the 19()B 


Vanderbilt Cup race. Two years later 
it ended foreign domination of the Cup 
races with a breakneck x'ictory through 
throngs as insensitive to danger as 
those which court death in the running 
of the bulls at Pamplona or the racing 
cars in Italy's Mille Miglia. 

Old No. IR came out of retirement 
at the invitation of the Long Island 
Old Car Club, which also provided 20 
antique Packards, Cadillacs, Stanley 
Steamers, Ste\'ens-Duryeas and the 
like for the anniversary run. 

Wiry .Joe Tracy, 84 now hut still as 
peppery as when he wrestled the big 
Locomobile through the 1906 race, was 
present; he said his driving days were 
over and he declined to take the wheel. 
But A1 Poole, 7.5, Joe Tracy's old rac- 
ing mechanic, climbed aboard. So did 
Artist Peter Helck, the current owner, 
and his son Jerry. Jerry dro\-e the first 
leg of the trip, up Jericho Turnpike 
and Oyster Bay road into Ka.st Nor- 
wich. Then Peter Helck took over for 
the rest of the eye-popping journey — 
in all, 21 miles of the old JO-mile Van- 
derbilt Cup route. Old 16 was doing 50 
and eager for more (50 mph in this car, 
for a feeling of sheer velocity, is worth 
150 in a modern racing car, as a wind- 
burned Sports Ii.ix'STRatp:d reporter 
can attest). The exhaust roar from 
its LlOO-cuhic-inch motor fretted the 
chill October air; the clatter of drive 
chains added to the sweet, ear-splitting 
cacophony which swiveled the heads of 
passing motorists. The Helcks had 120 
horses under the blunt, battleship- 
gray hood of their mount, and they 
weren’t really letting her out, hard- 
pressed though they were at times by 
a Stutz Beari'at and a Simplex. 

There was also a 1904 Stanley 
Steamer in the run, and Bob Smith, 



CALL OF THE WILD 

Best pheasant hunter 
That ever was born; 
He can make a noise 
Like an ear of corn. 


its driver, didn't have to resort to the 
water bucket even once. 

‘‘She steamed good, by gravy,” said 
Smith. But Old 16, by gravy, steamed 
best of all. 

RETRACTION 

^HiCAGO’s Avkry Brundagio finally 
lost his battle to enforce a new and 
hotly controversial Olympic oath, un- 
der w'hich athletes were required to 
state not only that they were amateurs 
but that they ‘‘intended to remain” 
so. The executive board of the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee— although 
sympathetic with Brundage’s attempt 
to keep the Gaines from becoming a 
‘‘platform for professionalism” — voted 
at Lausanne, Switzerland last week to 
suspend the oath, at least for 19.56. 
Uligibility for the Melbourne Games 
will be based on the old formula which 
simply requires an athlete to declare 
“on his honor” that he Ls an amateur 
while particijjaling in the Olympics. 

FATTENED FOXES 

G eneral Erwin Uommei.’s .•X.frika 
Korps exists no longer, except in 
the minds of its veterans. Thp>' held a 
reunion not long ago in Dusseklorf, and 
one of its features was a soccer game. 
From the balding, fattening ranks of 
Romnief's sofdiers a team of sorts — the 
Desert Foxes— was put together. 'Phe 
opposition‘? Why, the Desert Rats of 
the BHti.sh Seventh Armored Division, 
the \-ery outfit that defeated Rommel 
in Africa. 

But these Desert Rats had never. seen 
Africa; llie.\ were ibe lightfool lad.s of 
today's Seventh Division, now' .sta- 
tioned in Germany. .Agile as goats, they 
kept the oldtimers pufling vainly while 
they Scored six goal.s to the Foxes’ none. 

In (he stands a corpulent type in an 
Afrika Korps cap fell straight into the 
mood of 1944. ‘‘A'ou’re as bad as the 
Italiains,” he shouted at his comrades, 
and thereafter addressed them jeeringly 
in Italian: “Aranli! Aranli!" But the 
Foxes went on losing. 

Goalie Gunter Troester, -‘^4, sagged 
on a dressing-room bench after the 
game. “Soccer,” he said wearily, ‘‘is 
not an old man’s game.” A reporter 
asked him where he had fought in 
.Africa — Tobruk? El Alamein? The 
goalie thought, aud griooed, and said: 
“I never fought in Africa at all. I spent 
all my time on the Russian front. The 
Kamarodfn needed help today, so I 
pla.ved.” The grin faded. ‘‘It is hard 
now,” he said, “to put together a team 
of men who fought in the last one.” 
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■ACHTUNG!’ CALLING ALL 
PEACE-LOVERS 

East Germany puts on a sports and fitness demonstration like 
nothing seen in Deutschland since the days of Adolf Hitler 


N ot since Hitler’s ’30s have the German people seen 
such an ambitious sports spectacle as unfolded recent- 
ly at Leipzig’s new stadium (se? following pages). A crowd 
of 100,000 spectators watched while 25,000 sleek-museied 
boys and girls, who had been trained and especially well 
fed in camps for six weeks preceding the show, traced out 
great pinwheel patterns, cavorted about the green sisal- 
carpeted infield in calisthenic maneuvers and clambered up 
steel-piping frames to form human pyramids from which 
shapely girls dived into nets. A beautifully trained 15,000- 
member rooting section dressed in immaculate white uni- 
forms spelled out political slogans by means of brilliantly 
colored red, green and blue cloth squares. 

To keep up the tempo of the spectacle, airplanes buzzed 
overhead and dropped parachutes with flags attached, mo- 
torcycles heavily draped with pretty girls whizzed around 
the athletic track and two German bands oom-pahed an 
accompaniment. Even the youngsters got into the act with 
a mass demonstration of tossing and catching gigantic red 
and green inflated rubber balls. The kids were strictly dis- 
ciplined; there were no wild independent scrambles after 
the ball; everything was done to whistle command. The 
Communists, capitalizing on the Teutonic love of preci- 
sion and pageantry, put on a show in which the entire em- 
phasis was on collective rather than individual action. The 
East Germans, hoping to impress the West Germans with 
their progress, invited the Westerners to attend and even 
offered free rail travel from Berlin to Leipzig. Added at- 
traction: a chance to visit the birthplace of Wagner. 

Few Westerners showed up, but a host of East Germans 
arrived at the stadium on foot and via antiquated red 
wooden trolleys to pile into the sun-baked stands. There 
they devoted themselves to the orderly pageantry of the 
show while they sipped lemonade, ate sausages and sucked 
on precious oranges which magically appeared on this 
health and strength-giving occasion. 

Along with the festivities, the Communist party leaders 
addressed the crowd. “Fight for a peace-loving Germany! 
Be against militarism!’’ cried Party Boss Walter Ulbricht 
as squads of bare-chested, goose-stepping (Russian style, 


but with sneakers) Volkspolizei tramped around the track. 
Manfred Ewald, chairman of the physical culture program, 
boasted that “the East German State now has 1,300,000 
men, women and children organized for sport.” 

The ultimate sports authority in East Germany is the 
polysyllabic Staatliche Kommitee fur KdrperkuUur und 
Sport in der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik, which or- 
ganizes mass sport at a community level. These local asso- 
ciations are led by union functionaries with the responsibil- 
ity of explaining “the role and character of the national 
People’s Army of the German Democratic Republic,” of 
leading “an energetic fight against the speculators and the 
attempts by western agents to buy top athletes” and “win- 
ning over athletes for the aims of our workers’ and peas- 
ants’ state.” 

With such an ideology at stake, East German athletes, 
like those of other Iron Curtain countries, are expected to 
win in international competition. If the athletes fail they 
are lashed by critics for ideological unpreparedness. Ac- 
tually, the East German Communists have gone further 
than even the Nazis in their emphasis on sport programs, 
for which they spend $60 million a year. The Nazis allowed 
independent sport clubs, but in East Germany everybody 
plays for the state. 

Such demonstrations as were held in Leipzig are not en- 
couraged in West Germany, despite the fact that Germany 
was once one of the most dumbbell-conscious nations in the 
world : such shows are considered militaristic and too heav- 
ily reminiscent of Hitler’s Strength Through Joy youth 
movement. 

But in East Germany? Well, as these rare pictures show, 
a lot of people are having regimented fun to the old com- 
manding cry of “Achtung!” Ce 


RED GAMES IN RED GERMANY 

Youngsters work out with bladder ball before the white-jacketed 
cheering section at East Germany’s sports and fitness festival in 
Leipzig’s new Stadium of the 100,000, On the following pages old- 
er demonstrators march in procession and form human pyramids. 
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PAR'S 

NEW 

GIRLS 

Golf is sprouting an abundance of 
younger and younger women of skill 


by HERBERT WARREN WIND 



NKW AMATEl'R CHAMPION, Marlene Stewart, is a petite (5 
feet 1 inch) Ontarian who also took the 1953 British title at 19. 


E vents this past season have made it unmistak- 
ably clear that women’s golf in America is on the 
threshold of a genuinely golden age. It has been a long 
time since there was anything at all like the present 
proliferation of excellent and engaging players — in 
fact, one has to go back to the ’20s, when the sports 
public was forced to take notice of the skill and flair 
attained by Glenna Collett and her now half-forgotten 
contemporaries, Edith Cummings, Virginia Van Wie, 
Edith Quier, Maureen Orcutt, Helen Hicks, Miriam 
Burns Horn and the rest of the girls. 

Today, however, there are signal differences. The 
number of talented players is considerably larger than 
in the ’20s. Their technique, much clo.ser to the men’s, 
is advancing all the time. And, largely due to the 
USGA’s institution of the Girls’ Junior Championship 
some seven years ago, the stars are now blooming at 
astonishingly young ages. Wiffi Smith, the reigning 
French and British champion, is 19. Anne Quast, the 
victor in the 1956 Western Amateur, is 19 also. The 
National Women’s Open was won by Kathy Corne- 
lius, 23, after a playoff with Barbara Mclntire, 21. The 
top money winner on the pro circuit has been Marlene 
Bauer Hagge, now all of 22. 

In the last major event of the 1956 season, the Na- 
tional Women’s Amateur, the rush of youth reached 
its peak. In the final, opposing the eventual winner, 
Marlene Stewart, the 22-year-old Canadian champion, 
was JoAnne Gunderson, an extremely impressive 17- 
year-old. Today, in truth, a veteran is anyone over 20. 
And the spirit the young competitors have added to 
the game is eloquently shown on the following pages. 

continued on next page 
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YOUNGEST FLAYEK in modern history to reach Amateur final, 
JoAnne Gunder-son is rangy (5 feet SH inch) Girls’ Junior champ. 





THE STEWART-GUNDERSON FINAL 


AMAZINGLY UELAXEI) throughout the morning round of the 
36-hole final, JoAnne repaired to the clubhouse (where flowers 
awaited her from her home town, Kirkland, Wash.! holding a !-up 


lead. On the 24th she went 4 up when she holed a 30-yar<l chip. 
Her inexperience then began to tell, and Marlene, rallying stout- 
heartedly down the stretch, won on the 35th, 2 and 1. As a golfing 





THE FINALISTS presented contrasting 
■‘{airway” personalities and techniciues, 
and this added a decided punch to a cham- 
pionship that is annually a sporting, flavor- 
ful affair. Marlene, christened “Little Miss 
Hogan" by the Canadian press because of 
her coolness under fire, makes up for her 
lack of power through the accuracy of her 
wood play and a very precise short game. 
Her head always remains "down” well after 
she has stroked a putt or a chip. JoAnne, a 
sprawlingly natural girl (especially when 
she is earnestly lining up a putt', is a 
very strong player who averages a tremen- 
dous 230 yards in her drives off the tees. 


I "rn 



AT THP: 1‘RIiSENTATlOiN corpmonies, ihe runner-up, as refresliing and spontaneous as 
ever, makes a spread-arm speech as she receives her medal (aliorp), joins in the applause 
as the beaming new champion accepts the trophy {heloin, the first Canadian-born queen 
of the Women’s Amateur in the 60-odd years that the tourney has beckoned the best. 



turn the page... 






De Luxe Champion 


With greater mileage, increased comfort, quieter oper- 
ation, tomorrow's styling and built-in peace of mind! 

“More of everything" wrajis up in one ])hrase the latest 
improvements in Firestone's new De Luxe Chajnpion Tire. 
First, you get Firestone’s priceless built-in peace of mind 
through the exclusive Safety-Liner feature that takes the 
blow out of blowouts . . . your car is under control at all times. 
And with De Luxe Champion tubeless tires, you can wait for 
a convenient opportunity to make puncture repairs. 

The new De Luxe Champion is a huskier tire with more quality 
rubber in its make-up. A wider tread puts increased tread area 
on the road for even wear, better traction and more luxurious 
ride. Its Silent-Ride, Safety-Grip design puts more non-skid 
edges on the road than any tire in its class. 

Get Firestone De Luxe Champion Tires, tubeless or for use 
with tube, at your Firef?tone dealers’ or store. And be sure 
your next car is equipped with them, too! 







Only the New 


Town & Country Gives You 

tixpte-aotion timtion! 

Just in time for the winter driving ahead, Firestone introduces 
the new, improved Town & Country wmter tire with exclusive 
Triple-Action Traction that gives you (1) sharp-angled cleats 
and thousands of built-in skid resisters for greatest protection 
against skidding, (2) deep-biting traction bars for terrific 
p ullin g power, (3) self-cleaning action that prevents traction 
loss due to snow or mud packing up in the tread. 

In many localities roads and streets are dry most of the 
winter . . . and this tire is sj^ecially designed to give long wear 
on dry highways. And here’s good news — it is smooth-riding, 
whine-free and hum-free. Available now with nylon or rayon 
cord bodies, black or white sidewalls, tubeless or for use with 
tube. Have them mounted when you winterize your car at any 
Firestone dealer or store. Don’t wait till the weather breaks — 
you can have them now on convenient payment terms and 
enjoy built-in peace of mind! 




Mollory Fraternity, in Deep Emerold, $10.95, Monterey, in Charcoal, $10.95. Innsbruck, in Goldwasser with Feother Lei Band, $20. 

Take a look at your bright tomorrow— in Mallory Spectator hats that sing with 

lustrous new colors. Newsmaking Mallory textures range from the fabulous velour of the 
Innsbruck and the sleek suede of the Monterey, to the rough-cut look of the Fraternity, 
adding brilliant style leadership all the way. Other Mallory bats to $40. 

the smart head wears a 
Mallory Hats, Fifth Avenue, New York ... the style-impo) 
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SCOREBOARD 


. . . THESE FACES 
IN THE CROWD . . . 


RECORD BREAKERS 

Torpid. Max Hochberg’s bay son of Knight 
Dream, replaced Good Counsel as fastest 
2-year-ol(l sidewheeler in history, stepping 
oir mile in 1:59 3/5 and I;58, under steady 
hands of John Simpson at Lexington, Ky., 
to wipe out four world records: best single- 
and two-heat marks for 2-,vear-olds: fastest 
mile by 2-year-old pacing colt: first 2-year- 
old to better two minutes more than once 
(Oct. 2). Torpid, who piled up record-break- 
ing (for juvenile pacersi $73,3T4 while win- 
ning 17 heats in 19 starts, was given de- 
served reward by Owner Hochberg, will 
race no more this season. 

Natalie Myburgh. perky 16-year-old 
South African aquastar, bustled 100-yard 
free.style in :57.8 at Johannesburg, clipping 
3/10 of second olT American Joan Alderson's 
world mark (Oct. 6). 

Kay Booty, lanky 23-year-old Notting- 
ham electronics engineer who was first to 
cycle 100 miles in under four hours (SI, 
Aug. 20), drove his nine-hp auto 100 miles 
from London to Norwich in three hours, 
hopped on his bike and pedaled return trip 
in 3:28.40 to surpass world record held by 
Professional Ken Joy. 

Box Trade. Kenneth Kemp’s 7-year-old 
gelding, sprinted half-mile in :45 2/5 at 
Cleveland’s Cranwood Park for his second 
U.S. mark in two weeks (Oct. 1). 

BASEBALL 

New York Yankees dropped first two games 
in Ebbets Field to Sal Maglie 6-3 and Re- 
liever Don Bes.sent 13-8, came back to more 


FOCUS ON THE DEED 



HEADS UP, scrambling British soccer 
players assume a balletlike stance in Man- 
chester United-Arsenal match at London. 


Harold Connolly, 
strong-armed Boston 
College graduatewho 
was first American to 
heave 16-pound ham- 
mer over 200 feet, 
whirled off 218-foot 
10 ' j-inch toss at Bos- 
ton to break world 
mark set by Russia’s 
Mikhail Krivonosov 
last July. 

friendly confines of Yankee Stadium to 
sweep next three from Brooklyn Dodgers 
in World Series. Right-hander Don Larsen 
followed 5-3 and 6-2 triumphs by Whitey 
Ford and Tom Sturdivant with first per- 
fect no-hit, no-run game in Series history, 
beating Dodgers and Maglie 2-0 with help 
of Mickey Mantle’s third home run and 
sending teams back to cozy Ebbets Field 
for final decision. 

BOXING 

Dick Richardson, handsome young (22) 
Welsh milkman and latest in long but fu- 
tile line of British heavyweight hopefuls, 
showed little skill but came off with victory 
over faded and flabby (202 pounds) Ez- 
zard Charles when referee disqualified ex- 
champion for “persistent holding” (.see 6e- 
low) to tune of boos and catcalls from 12,- 
000 disgusted patrons at London. 

NBA released first of monthly ring rat- 
ings, also named craggy-visaged Carmen 
Basilio, who knocked out Johnny Saxton 
to regain welterweight title, boxer of the 
month. No. 1 contenders: heavyweight, 
Archie Moore; light heavyweight, Chuck 
Spieser; middleweight, Gene Fullmer; wel- 
terweight, Tony DeMarco; lightweight, 
Larry Boardman; featherweight, Cherif 
Hamia; bantamweight, Mario D’Agata; 
flyweight, Memo Diez. 

Bobo Olson, once tireless puncher who 
shuffled and bustled his way to middle- 
weight championship before he became two- 
time KO victim of Sugar Ray Robinson, 
called it quits for good on eve of scheduled 


Johnny Hcckmann, 
24-year-old jockey, 
booted home seven 
winners in eight 
mounts (including a 
$141.20 daily double) 
at Hawthorne, be- 
came second in U.S. 
turf history to turn 
trick. Grinned Heck- 
mann : ‘‘I learn some- 
thing new each day.” 

comeback at Portland, Ore. Manager Sid 
Flaherty reluctantly announced decision 
after consultation with physicians, ex- 
plained, “His reflexes are too slow and he 
hasn’t felt like his old self.” 

Paddy DeMarco, former lightweight 
champion set down in New York because 
he permitted Ex-convict Jimmy Knapp 
to act as his undercover manager, was re- 
turned to good grac^.s by Commis-sioner 
Julius Helfand, who warned DeMarco and 
everyone else “they must reflect credit to 
boxing and keep away from people like 
Knapp, a known bookmaker.” 

FOOTBALL 

Oklahoma continued to rock and roll, 
crunching Kan.sa.s State 66-0 for 32nd 
straight victory, best in modern college 
football, but upset honors went to long- 
suffering Penn, which snapped 1 9-game los- 
ing streak at expense of Dartmouth 14-7, 
and California, 14-0 winner over Pitt. 
Michigan Slate edged stubborn Michigan 
9-0 in Big Ten feature, while Ohio State 
outpowered Stanford 32-20; Iowa squeezed 
past Oregon State 14-13; USC and Jon 
Arnett beat Wisconsin 13-6; Washington 
surprised TlUnois 28-13 in Big Ten ns. Pa- 
cific Coast action. In other games, Notre 
Dame got its first win at expense of In- 
diana 20-6; Army perked up to defeat Penn 
State 14-7; Navy overcame Cornell 14-0; 
Y ale punished Brown 20-2 ; Princeton rolled 
over Columbia 39-0; little Tufts shocked 
Harvard 19-13; Tennessee outscored Duke 
continued on yiext -page 





HEAD HIGH, Nimble Colby (front) 
streaks for the finish line and victory in the 
$53,7.31 Kentucky Futurity at Lexington. 


HEAD DOWN, Ezzard Charles (right) 
hangs on to Dick Richard.son, a maneuver 
which cost him dearly in fight at London. 
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SCOREBOARD 



Harry (The Hat) 
Walker, onetime 
fidgety major league 
outfielder and short- 
term manager of St. 
Louia Cards in 1955, 
watched his Hous- 
ton Buffs split first 
four games with At- 
lanta, then sweep 
next two to capture 
Dixie Series. 



Julian K. (Dooley) 
Roosevelt, Oyster 
Bay, N.Y. sports- 
man who was mem- 
ber of U.S. 6-meter 
crew in 19.52 Olym- 
pics, was one of eight 
men selected to serve 
on international jury 
to judge Olympic 
Games yachting re- 
gatta at Melbourne. 


33-20 : Vanderbilt u.sed subs to trounce Ala- 
bama 32-7. 

Chicago Cardinals continued to shock 
NFL, upsetting New York Giants 35-27 in 
Eastern Conference, while San Francisixi 
supplied surpri.se in West, beating Los An- 
geles 33-30. Chicago Bears bounced back 
to outscore Green Bay 37-21 ; Cleveland 
edged Fitt.sburgh 14-10: Detroit defeated 
Baltimore 31-14; Philadelphia barely got by 
Washington 13-9. 

HORSE RACING 
Flying Fury an<i Romanila. off at 8 to 1, 
made it big day for underdogs at Belmont. 
Dropped down to hurdle races by Cain 
Hoy Stable after di.sappoinling 3-year-old 
season. Flying Fury came back to show 
class under rousing ride by Ted Atkinson, 
scampering home by three lengths in $55,- 
700 Manhattan Handicap. Romanila, lit- 
tle bay filly picked up as weanling by Chi- 
cago advertising executiv’e Freeman Keyes 
ar Keeneland in 1954, staged driving finish 
to wear down Jet's Charm, won by bare 
nose in $59,355 Matron Stakes. 

Ribot, unbeaten 4-year-old Italian won- 
der horse, let C. V. Whitney's Fisherman 
set early pace hut catapulted into lead at 
head of straightaway to win rich Prix de 
1 'Arc de Triomphe at Longchamp (nee page 
61 ), his last start before retirement to stud. 
One Frenchman, watching superb Thor- 
oughbred pick his way through cheering 
crowd after 16th victory in 16 starts, 
sighed: “Quelle rnerveille! Now he has noth- 
ing more to do but make love.” 


BOATING 

George Simon’s Miss I'.S. I, with Fred Al- 
ter of Detroit handling wheel, bounced 
over Ohio River to win second and thin! 
heats and Governor’s Cup for unlimited 
hydroplanes at Madison, Ind. 
MILEPOSTS 

ENU.\GKD- Paul Anderson, 23, muscle- 
bulging 300-pound “Milo of Toccoa,” often 
called world’s strongest man, holder of 
world heavyweight weight-lifting records; 
and Patricia Gai! Taylor, 17, trim 104- 
pound high school senior; at Toccoa, Ga. 
Anderson, busily flexing mighty biceps for 
Olympics at Melbourne, sighed: “If it 
wasn’t love at first sight, it certainly wa.sn’t 
long after.” 

MARRIED — Ken Rosewall, 21, hustling 
Aussie tennis star who upset countryman 
Lew Hoad to win U.S. singles title this 
year, world’s No. 2 amateur; and Wilma 
Mclver, 20; at Brisbane. 

DIED Stan Ockers, 36, fast-pedaling Bel- 
gian cycling hero, professional road cycling 
world champion in 1955, two-time runner- 
up in Tour de France (1950 and 19.52) : after 
fall during race, at Antwerp. 

DIED — Joseph Morton (Mort) Luby Sr., 
59, owner-publisher of National Bowlers 
Journal and Billiard Revue, founder of 
Bowling Writers’ Association of America; 
of heart attack, aboard Chicago-bound 
train. 




PROUD Sir John Eaton, Deputy Supreme 
Commander of NATO, lines up with his 
near record o8-pound wahoo at Bermuda. 


CRiNNiNG Estes Kefauver displays a 
trout he hooked while relaxing at New Mex- 
ico ranch of Publisher Robert McKinney. 
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Tommy Ivan, who 
gave up coaching 
two years ago after 
six straight NHL ti- 
tles at Detroit, will 
have another go at 
it. Already general 
manager of Chicago, 
Ivan will fill in for 
Coach Dick Irvin, 
who resigned be- 
cause of iU health. 


FOR THE RECORD 

BOATtNO 

WINIFRED, skippered by John Hayward, St. Peters- 
burg to Clearwater (Fla.) race, on corrected time. 
BOXING 

TONY ANTHONY. lO-round split decision over Clar- 
ence Hinnent, light heavyweights. Washington, D.C. 
CHARLEY JOSEPH. lO-iound decision over Al Hau- 
ser. middleweights, New Orleans. 

JIMMY BEECHAM. lO-round decision over Hector 
Constance, welterweights, Miami Beach. 

ARMY, interserviee title, with 20 pts.. Camp Leieune, 
N.C. Runners-up: Marines, Air Force, Navy. 

DOG SHOW 

CH. ROAOCOACH ROADSTER (Dalmatian), owned by 
Mrs. S. K. Allman Jr.. Doylestown, Pa. and handled 
by Charley Meyer, best-jn-show, Devon (Pa.) Dog 
Show Assn. 


GAELIC FOOTBALL 

GALWAY, over Cork, 19-16. All-Ireland title, Dublin. 


U.S. OLYMPIC TEAM, over Argentine Olympic team. 
15-10. in saber, New York. 


FOOTBALL 

(Western Inlerprovincial Union) 
Bril. Col. 24-Calgary 7 
Sask. 33-Edmonlon 7 
(Big Four) 

Kamcllon 42-Toronto 6 


Winnipeg 34-Bril. Col. 7 
Winnipeg 10- Edmonton 7 

Montreal 42-Ottawa 35 


MARY LENA FAULK, Thorrrasville. Ga.. Heart of 
America Open, with 214 for 54 holes, Kansas City. 


HORSE RACING 

CLEM: 530.175 Absecon Island Turf Slakes, 1 m., by 
2 lengths, in 1 :4I 4/5. Atlantic City. Willie Shoemaker 
up. 

FEDERAL HILL: $29,500 Hawthorne Juvenile Hand- 
icap, 6 f.. by i'A lengths, in 1:10 3/5, Hawthorne. 
Chicago. Willie Carstens up. 


STEEPLECHASE RACING 

SEREGAL' $5,000 Inti. Gold Cup Handicap, 2'A m., 
by one length, in 5:32, Rolling Rock races, Ligonier, 
Pa. William Frantz Jr. up. 

WALKING 

HENRY lASKAU, New York, Sr. AAU 15-km. cham- 
pionship, in 1:12.40 (new U.S. record), Atlantic City. 




1 Famous Wright 
Arch Preserver Shank 

2 Metatarsal raise — 
for weight distribution 

3 Flat forepart — 
permits foot exercise 

4 Heel-to-ball fitting — 
shoe fits to foot action 


You help to ease the strain of 
stanfiing, the work of walking — 
all the tensions of foot fatigue — 
when you enjoy the active comfort 
of Wright Arch Preserver Shoes. 
It’s easier to enjoy living ... to help 
your step stay lively . . . thanks to 
the 4 Exclusive Wright Features. 


4 


wright 


men on the go... 
stay on the go 


Illustrated — Smart U Wing tip in soft 
Llama grain calfskin — Cedar Brown 
or Polished Black. 


For nearest dealer consult Classified Directory or write: 

E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC. ROCKLAND, MASS. 


FRUSTRATED Mike Souchak grimaces 
and flings putter after missing 40-footer 
in San Diego Open won by Bob Rosburg. 
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^0 NYLON • 100% WASHABLE 



VBAR-ROUND S f>0 RT «l AC KET 


(]!bolmaster 


THE ALL-PURPOSE 



m 

i/JA' 


JACKET 


Most practical jacket a man can own. Per- 
fect for Golf, skiing, fishing, skating, etc. 
100% nylon, shirred elastic back, adjust- 
able cuffs, Exclusive ‘‘Masterzip*’ closure 
by Crown. Washable, and water-repellent, 
too! In while, tan, charcoal, navy, brown, 
red. Sizes 34-46. Also in longs. About $10. 


At men’s deportmenls everywhere 
or write for store name to 


COOLMASTER 

division of Fox Knapp Mfg. Co. 
230 Fifth Avenue, New York 1 




Opens and closes instantly — nothing 
to adjust. Perfect balance; stands up- 
right, either open or folded. Big ball- 
bearing wheels; easiest pulling. Steel 
construction — light weight. FULL 
GUAKANTEE. 

Mail coupon now for 

FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. 


Chamberlin Metal Products 
2226 Wobaniia, Chicago 47, lllin< 
Ruth fREC 8-page catalog to.- 


2. DROP HANDLE 
— IT CLOSES 


LIFT HANDLE 
—IT OPENS , 


TIP FROM THE TOP 



Especially for addicts 
of the smothered hook 


from JOHN THOREN, M yopia Hunt Club, So. Hamillon, Mass. 


A tip that really seems to help my members is the one I use on the 
practice tee to cure players who are afflicted with quicl< or smoth- 
ered hooks. The players who are vulnerable to the smothered 
hook are almost invariably very right-hand conscious. To drive 
home to them the proper use of the left hand, I get them to learn 
to take the right hand completely off the club as they enter the 
hitting area — which is approximately when the hands pass the 
right hip on the downstroke. 

The practice tee is the place to do this. At first many players 
find they can’t release the right hand. After five or six tries, 
though, they can get the right hand off the club at the desired 
time and can swing through perfectly with only the left hand. 
This comes as a shock to them — they would never have thought it 
possible. Hitting balls for half an hour or so using this right-hand 
release gives the player a totally different concept of the golf 
swing. After he returns to hitting the ball with both hands, he no 
longer clutches the club in a death grip with his right hand and 
he goes on to develop the correct feeling he’s learned of hitting 
the ball with the back part of the left hand. 


Hitting through with left hand only 



Hitting through with both hand.s 

NEXT WEEK: GARDNER DICKINSON JR. ON ACTIVE LEGWORK 
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Why does Hathaway recommend Viyella^, shirts for fishing? 


V IYE1^I.A is spim Jicar England’s Sher- 
wood P’orcst from a cunning mix- 
ture of lamb’s wool and long-staple 
Egyptian cotton. Result: it has all the 
warmth of wool— yet is so soft and light 
you scarcely know you’re wearing it. 

Get it damp with spray, orhonest sweat. 
A Viyella shirt never packs solid or itches 
— never chafes your neck or wrists. ^Vl.•ar 
it in a cloudburst if you like. Viyella is 


absolutely unafraid of water. It refuses to 
shrink. Onlyonewarning: choose a tartan 
j'ou’ll really want to live with, because 
Vi)’ella wears for years and years. 

Hathaway, the great New England 
shirtmakers, give Vij-ella the respectful 
tailoring it deserves. Run a sharp eye over 
the shirt in our picture. Note the big ocean 
pearl buttons, the fly-caster’s roominess 
around shoulders and elbows, the scrupu- 


lous matcliing at pockets and cuffs. You’ll 
find tlie same pride of work in all twenty 
authentic ^Jartans now at better stores. 

IMPORTANT: never .accept a substitute 
fi)r Viyella. It has mtu-c puzzled imitators 
than any other fabric. If you can’t find 
the real thing, write C. F. Hathaway, 
Watcrvillc, Maine — or telephone OXford 
7*5566 in New York. Every Viyella 
garment bears a Viyella label. 




AN ARIZONA 



BABY MAMMOTH (LEFT) TO HELP IN' LARCiKK KILL. BEVOND, FEMALE TKIBE ME.MBEKS GATHER ON SHORE TO HEAD OFF ESCAPING BEASTS 


HUNT 


.4 big, new prehiatoric find reveals relics of the. earliest hunt yet 
chronicled in America: a mammoth kill by Llano men 10,000 
years ago, described for the first time on the following pages 



DOZENS OF TIES fif in the <8 s r- 
gle spaces, stay in easy reach anu 
in press. Ask lor K-V 760 Hol-Mor 
T;d Rack, AboulS3,49* 


SKIRTS AND SLACKS are held 
crease-free m 4 spring-grip, swing- 
ing arms. Ask for K-V 550 Skirl and 
Trouser Hanger. About$2.79* 


ANY SIZE OR STYLE SHOE fits 
on this handy, portable shoe stand. 
Holds 9 pairs. Ask for K-V 724 Loop 
Shoe Rack, About $3.98* 


SIX OR MORE GARMENTS car 
be kept on hangers with this sturdy 
5'orlCrhook. Askfor K-V 3 Bracket. 
About $1.29 for 10" 




»■> . ,c, .. 










ever heard of a VI P iridiout KV? 


HATS STAY SHAPELY In the 
gentle, firm grip of this non-crush, 
ing wall hat rack. Askfor K-V 1125 
Hat Rack. About 89 cents* 


NINE PAIRS OF SHOES may be 
Stored compactly, in view and reach 
on wall or door. Ask for K-V 785 3- 
Tier Shoe Rack. About $3,79* 



AN ENTIRE WARDROBE slides 
into view with this space-doubling 
carrier. Ask for K-V i. From 10' to 
48' long— about $2.75 to $16.00* 


'Prices may vary at distant points. 


Busy men and women have to be clever about 
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SITE OF THE KILL shown 
in painting on the preceding 
pages looks like this today. 
Sedimentation and erosion 
have bared the banks above 
dig, but Iluachuca Moun- 
tains in background hav’e 
not changed in 10,000 years. 
To expose the huge archae- 
ological repository, the ex- 
cavators had to take away 
1,000 tons of dirt and rock. 



THE MAMMOTH KILL 


A distinguished American writer evaluates (his rare find and re-creates 

by LINCOLN BARNETT 

for Sports Illustrated the stirring drama of a hunt by prehistoric man 


F kom the distant day in the dawn- 
light of prehistory when man be- 
came man, down from the trees and 
walking erect on the ground, he has 
been a hunter. And he has been the 
most successful hunter the world has 
ever known. The paradox of his situa- 
tion is that he came into being bereft 
of all the natural armament of the 
hunting animal— no claws, no tusks, 
no tearing fangs and no protective coat 
of fur. But, endowed with an inventive 
brain, he made tools which .served as 
substitutes for the bodily weapons he 
lacked. 

For more than 95% of his entire 
span on earth — perhaps 750,000 years 
— man remained the most implacable 
predator and carnivore in the animal 
kingdom. It was only yesterday, as 
human history is measured, that he 
abandoned the hunter’s life for that 
of the farmer, the herder, the trader 
or the craftsman. To this day his sen- 
sory equipment is adapted to the hunt- 
er’s calling. He is farsighted and tends 
to become more so as he grows older; 
his mental and muscular reflexes are 
swift; he has both courage and the 


willingness to fight and die for his fel- 
low man. Although the exigencies of 
urban life impair these assets, his hunt- 
er’s instincts still persist. And he grati- 
fies them in various ways — in athletic 
and business competition, in scientific 
research and exploration and in fishing 
and hunting for sport. 

It is probable that early man, who 
hunted wild game for food, also re- 
garded hunting as sport. From the be- 
ginning he found himself in competi- 
tion with the largest mammals that 
ever trod the earth: the mastodon, the 
mammoth, the saber-toothed tiger, the 


In preparing this account of the first 
great hunt Mr. Barnett was assisted hy 
Peter Toivyisend Fiirst, Los Angeles; 
Dr. Emil W. Haury, Director, Arizona 
State Museum, and head of the De- 
partment of Anthropology, University 
of A rizonu; Dr. Jok nF. Lance, Depart- 
ment of Geology, University of Arizo- 
na; E. B. Saylcs, Curator, and IF. W. 
Wasley, Archaeologist, Arizona Stale 
Museum; Dr. Junius Bird and Dr. 
James A. Ford, American Museum of 
Natural History, New York; and Nick 
Thimmesch of SPORTS Illustrated. 


dire wolf and the giant ground sloth. 
All of these mighty beasts are now 
extinct — no one knows why. Some sci- 
entists have attributed their disap- 
pearance to changes in climate and 
vegetation or to disea.sos; still others 
have guessed that the agent of their 
destruction was man. It is a curious 
coincidence that the strongest, most 
splendid animals that flourished on the 
North American continent at the end 
of the ice age vanished forever shortly 
after man’s immigration from the Old 
World about 20,000-15,000 B.C. On 
every continent there remain traces of 
his hunting activity— the bones of his 
prey, the stone weapons he used to 
kill them and the charcoal remains of 
the campfires over which he cooked 
them. 

A few weeks ago, out of the high 
desert ranges of Arizona, there came 
an account of one of the most exciting 
hunts that ever took place on earth. 
The prey was mammoth— a powerful, 
long-tusked ancestor of the modern 
elephant. The huntsmen were prehis- 
toric Americans who wandered the 
continued on next page 
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DIGGKR AND FINDKR. Dr. Emil W. Haury of the Arizona State Mu.seum ilrft'. and 
Rancher Ed Lehner, hold thighbone of baby mammoth, which probably was four feet tall. 
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western plains about 8000 B.C. The 
record of their prowess would never 
have come to light, how’ever, had it 
not been for the skill of another band 
of American hunters in lOSS-SS A.D. 
In effect, there were two hunts for the 
same quarry, separated by an interval 
of 10,000 years. 

• 

The story of the second hunt should 
be told first. 

One day four years ago a disenchant- 
ed Easterner named Edward Lehner 
eyed a tract of land in the San Pedro 
Valley of Arizona with the notion of 
acquiring it for a cattle ranch. Reared 
in New York State, he had worked 
several summers as a ranch hand in 
Arizona and had fallen in love with the 
desert country. After World War II, 
in which he served with tlie Third 
Army in Prance, he returned to Ari- 
zona and took a job in Tucson. In the 
fall of 1952 he heard of a small farm 
in the southeastern corner of the slate, 
near the town of Hereford, a few miles 
above the Alexican border. Thinking 
it might serve as a nucleus which he 
might later expand into a larger hold- 
ing, he drove down from Tucson one 
afternoon to look it over. 

What he saw was a lovely expanse 
of .Arizona rangeland, carpeted with 
golden grasses, spangled with green 
mesquite and cactus and fortified on 
three sides by the rocky crags and pin- 
nacles of the Huachuca, San Jose and 
Mule Mountain ranges, soaring to more 
than 9,000 feet. He noted with interest 
that the IGO acres of his prospective 
property were dissected by an arroyo, 
a dry stream bed, eight or 10 feet deep, 
floored with sand and gravel and con- 
fined by vertical banks of reddish clay. 
On either side a few stunted cotton- 
wood trees clung precariously to life, 
lifting gnarled branches to the shim- 
mering sky. The faces of both banks 
were clearly stratified, with sharply de- 
fined layers of clay, silt, sand and grav- 
el. At their base Lehner observed an 
unusual dark layer of peatlike sedi- 
ment. Being an educated man, with an 
A.B. degree from Colgate, graduate 
credits from Cornell and a lifelong in- 
tere.st in nature, he examined the dark 
band more closely. And then he saw 
something that made him blink. A 
giant tooth, or rather part of a tooth 
—a gigantic molar— yellow and crum- 
bling, jutted from tlie peaty under- 
layer. Taking out a knife, he cautious- 
ly scraped away some of the peat, ex- 
tracted the tooth and then dug some 


more. Soon he came across three more 
bone fragments. Reluctant to disturb 
what other relics might lie imbedded 
there, he stopped digging and returned 
to Tucson with his find. 

The next day Lehner called at the 
Arizona State Museum and deposited 
the four pieces of bone on the desk of 
Dr. Emil W. Haury, director of the 
museum and head of the anthropology 
department at the University of Arizo- 
na, who immediately recognized them 
as a tooth plate and parts of the limb 
bones of a mammoth. It so happened 
that a few months earlier Dr. Haury 
had excavated the skeleton of a young 
adult mammoth in another stream bed 
only 12 miles away, near the border 
town of Naco. Its remains were at that 
moment on display in the museum, to- 
gether with eight stone spear points 
which had been found among the ribs 
and vertebrae, indicating unmistaka- 
bly that the mammoth had met death 
at the hands of man. Deeply interested 
in the relationship between prehistor- 
ic man and the big-game animals on 
which he depended for food, Dr. Haury 
decided at once to visit the site of Leh- 
ner's discovery. A few days later he 
drove down to Hereford and examined 
the banks of the arroyo. He attempted 
no extensive digging at the time, but 
preliminary probing convinced him 
that: 1) the geological stratum in which 
Lehner had found the bones was de- 
posited at the same time as that in 
which the Naco mammoth reposed, 
and 2) the possibility of finding more 
bones together with human weapons 
warranted future investigation. 

Not long afterward Lehner bought 
the Hereford ranch and settled there 


with his wife and young son. For the 
next three years he concentrated on 
building up his herd of cattle. But his 
eyes never strayed far from the arroyo, 
where, each summer, thunderstorms 
brought sudden torrents that briefly 
foamed between the clay banks, only 
to evaporate and leave the stream bed 
dry again beneath the Arizona sun. 
Then, in August of last year, unusually 
heavy rains carved away large sections 
of the bank. When the floods had sub- 
sided, an array of enormous bones lay 
exposed. Lehner again notified Dr. 
Haury, and this time a systematic ex- 
cavation was planned. To assist in 
the project, Dr. Haury enlisted the tal- 
ents of Dr. Ernest Antevs, geologist; 
Dr. John F. Lance, paleontologist : Ed- 
win B. Sayles and William W. Wasley, 
respectively curator and archaeologist 
of the museum. Beginning in Novem- 
ber 1955, a power shovel attacked the 
bank of the arroyo, gnawing away more 
than 1,000 tons of dirt, comprising the 
sedimentation of 10,000 years. Then, 
when this overburden had been re- 
moved, the scientists and their helpers 
proceeded to the delicate task of prob- 
ing the heart of the bone bed with hand 
implements— spades, knives, dental 
tools and, finally, brushes. Little by 
little they uncovered a vast abattoir 
of prehistoric man— a jumbled mass of 
huge bones, disjointed, disarticulated, 
interlocked like giant jackstraws. As 
each fragment was extracted with ex- 
quisite care, it was coated with pre- 
servative and jacketed in burlap and 
plaster to prevent fracturing during 
transferal to the museum. 

Between November and February of 
this year, when the heart of the bone 
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bed was exhausted, the diggers uncov- 
ered the skeletons of nine mammoths, 
a prehistoric bison, a prehistoric horse 
and a prehistoric tapir. They also found 
interspersed among the bones 13 stone 
spear heads, eight butchering instru- 
ments in the form of crude knives, 
choppers and scrapers and an abund- 
ance of charcoal from two big fire pits. 
All in all, these discoveries constituted 
one of the most important events in 
the history of American anthropology. 
Never before had anyone disclosed so 
lavish a killsite, with the bones of so 
many mammoths found in association 
with the tools of the hunters who slew 
them and feasted on their flesh. Never 
before had there emerged such clear 
and abundant evidence of the coex- 
istence of man and mammoth in an- 
cient America, nor so vivid a picture of 
the primitive hunter’s way of life. Here 
and there, in recent decades, fragmen- 
tary findings had recurrently come to 
light. But the Lehner discovery, a.s Dr. 
Haury put it, was an “archaeological 
bonanza.” From the evidence the sci- 
entists were able to reconstruct certain 
events that took place in Mr. Lehner’s 
arroyo one day about 8000 B.C. 

• 

The first morning of the first hunt 
began with a gray overcast of broken 


clouds streaking the dappled sky. As 
the light behind them brightened, a 
small band of men moved watchfully 
across the floor of the San Pedro Val- 
ley. Moderate of stature but strongly 
muscled, they had reddish-brown skin, 
straight dark hair and generally Mon- 
goloid features. They were, on the one 
hand, the descendants of Asiatic tribes- 
men who had crossed the Bering Strait 
into the New World several thousand 
years earlier; they were also the an- 
cestors of the modern American Indi- 
an. A nomadic people, they migrated 
seasonally from one hunting ground 
to another, living sometimes in caves, 
sometimes in brush shelters covered 
with hides. They had no permanent 
homes, no villages, for they had not yet 
discovered the arts of agriculture that 
eventually would bind them to the soil. 
Year in and year out they stalked the 
big game across the land, banded to- 
gether in small kinship groups of sev- 
eral families each. And as they wan- 
dered, their women and children fol- 
lowed after, gathering roots, berries 
and succulent greens wherever they 
could be found. Hunger was with them 
always. 

On this particular morning they ad- 
vanced with special caution, for in the 
distance their scouts had sighted some 


of the biggest and most powerful game 
that roamed the plains— a herd of 
Columbian mammoth. The rewards of 
a kill would be great; a single mam- 
moth would provide their band with 
meat for many days. But the hazards 
were great too. For weapons they had 
only spears— wooden shafts four to six 
feet long, tipped with points of stone. 
To kill so huge a creature many spears 
would have to penetrate to vital spots 
through thick, resistant hide. The 
spears could not be hurled from a dis- 
tance. They must be thrust into the 
animal’s body at close range despite 
the peril of flailing tusks and trampling 
feet. 

On a small promontory screened by 
oak and hickory trees, the leader called 
a halt. Before the hunters stretched a 
green and gentle meadowland, plumed 
with groves of poplar, spruce and 
mountain ash, bejeweled with blue 
ponds and sculptured by a river and 
many tributary streams. The San Pe- 
dro Valley had not then shriveled to 
desert land, for the great Pleistocene 
ice caps still extended their frozen 
tongues far southward, and the Arizona 
climate remained moist and temper- 
ate. The leader of the band pointed his 
spear toward a clear eddying stream a 
quarter of a mile below the bluff on 
which they stood. At a bend in the 
stream the waters widened into a pool 
some 50 feet in width, divided by a 
narrow sand bar and enclosed by ver- 
tical banks of red clay, four feet high. 
There upon the sand bar and in the 
shallow waters of the pool they saw 
their prey. 

Xlie ainbiiili and tlie Itill 

There were eight mammoths in the 
herd, ranging from full-grown adults, 
towering more than 12 feet from toe 
to head, down to tuskless infants four 
feet high. Unlike the woolly mam- 
moths of the glaciated north, their 
hides bore only short, scraggly hair. 
From a distance they looked like the 
Indian elephants of today— save for 
one feature. The tusks of the mature 
mammoths were of monstrous propor- 
tions — as long as the animal was high 
—curved inward on themselves like 
great encircling arms. In the case of 
the oldest individuals — 75 to 80 years 
of age — the tusks crossed completely, 
rendering them useless save as bludg- 
eons. As the hunters watched, the 
mammoths idled in the gently moving 
water. Some of them stood motionless 
where the main channel was five or 
six feet deep, letting the current lap 
about their flanks. Others scooped up 
conlinuid on next paye 



EV.4LlJ.ATOR. Dr. John P. Lance, paleontologist at University of Arizona, examines 
teeth and skeletal remains which helped to determine the ages and sizes of the mammoths. 
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ARIZONA HUNT 
continued from page 37 

wet sand in their trunks and splashed 
it across their backs. 

Now the leader of the band dis- 
patched an order to the women w'ho 
had lingered in the rear, collecting ber- 
ries, tubers and nuts. They were to pre- 
pare firebrands and Join the hunters 
without delay. It was plain that the 
mammoths were ideally situated for 
a surprise attack. Clumsy and slow- 
moving at best, they would be handi- 
capped by slippery footing and the 
water of the stream, whose steep banks 
penned them in on either side. They 
could escape only in two directions, 
upstream or downstream; and perhaps 
the sight and smell of fire, strategical- 
ly displayed, would halt their stam- 
pede and hold them paralyzed, avail- 
able for slaughter. 

The hunters split into two teams. 
Diverging in wide arcs, one group head- 
ed toward a point far above the pool, 
the second toward another point be- 
low it. As they advanced, they moved 
with ever greater care, freezing in their 
tracks, crouching whenever they saw 
a mammoth raise its trunk and sniff 
the drifting air. Finally they reached 
the edge of the stream. Sliding down 
the slippery embankment, they waded 
out into the deepest part of the chan- 
nel and rubbed their bodies vigorously 
with sand and clay to remove the odor 
of man. Then slowly, soundlessly, they 
converged on the mammoths from two 
directions. 

Heads barely above the surface, they 
stole closer to their enormous prey, 
step by cautious step, clutching their 
spears, groping for firm footing on the 
shifting sands. When they were a hun- 
dred yards away they paused, still un- 
observed. Across the grasslands, on the 
distant bluff, they could discern their 
women holding unlit brands of wood 
and brush. Now the leader straight- 
ened up and raised his hand. From be- 
hind a clump of spruce a woman ap- 
peared, holding a single burning bough. 
She touched it in turn to the other 
brands, and the slope glittered with 
tiny flecks of flame. 

The hunters again moved forward, 
more rapidly this time, less wary of 
being observed. Suddenly two of the 
older mammoths became alert. They 
tossed their heads and peered near- 
sightedly from side to side. Then, ex- 
tending their trunks, they trumpeted 
a shrill warning. The other mammoths 
ten.sed; the calves edged closer to their 
mothers. For a moment they stood ir- 
resolute, as the hunters, moving swift- 
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SPEAR POINTS taken from among- the bones were deadly as well as aesthetically pleas- 
ing. Fashioned in quartz and flint, the points were bound to shafts with leather thongs. 


ly, left the central channel and ap- 
proached the shallow waters of the 
pool. Now from the meadows on the 
right bank there sounded wild shrieks 
as the women of the tribe raced to- 
ward the pool, waving their flaming 
brands. Terrified by the flickering fire 
and streamers of smoke, the screams of 
the women and the shouts of the charg- 
ing hunters, the mammoths wheeled 
in panic and then, with the instinct of 
the herd, massed together and lum- 


IF YOU FIND A 
MAMMOTH BONE . . . 

WHEN Rancher Ed Lehner’s caution 
checked hi.s natural curiosity {nee page 
56) and he reported to the University 
of Arizona a strange fragment of tooth 
he had found 100 yards behind his Ari- 
zona home, Lehner did archaeology a 
first-rate .service. Too often in the past, 
well-meaning people who happened onto 
long-buried archaeological artifacts 
ruined the possibilities for their finds 
by bungling efforts to excavate the evi- 
dence. Lehner left his find undisturbed 
and cooperated with the experts who 
later converged on his place. As Dr. Emil 
W. Haury points out, the Southwest in 
recent year.s has become a gold mine for 
archaeologists. Thanks to settler.? who 
allowed their herds to overgraze the 
grass cover, the naked arroyos are now 
exposing considerable evidence of pre- 
historic man in America. Actually, this 
evidence has been found in 28 states, 
but the bulk has been uncovered in Flor- 
ida, Te.xas, California, Oregon, Nebras- 
ka, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico and 
Arizona. In Arizona alone, bone frag- 
ments of mammoths have been found 
in 50 places. If you happen to find an 
intriguing bone, do what Ed Lehner 
did: report it to the nearest university. 


bered downstream, wild-eyed, stum- 
bling, slipping and splashing in the 
wake of an aged bull. The hunters in 
their path separated and scrambled 
swiftly up the red clay banks. But 
those who had approached from above 
the pool hastened in pursuit, converg- 
ing on a 4-year-old calf which was 
struggling to stay by its mother's side. 

At the end of the sand bar two hunts- 
men overtook the little mammoth and 
plunged their spears into its body, one 
in the shoulder, one in the belly. The 
calf screamed in pain and faltered, 
floundering half on the sand bar, half 
in the water. A third hunter ran up 
and, taking his stance directly in front 
of the wounded animal, thrust his 
spear deep into its breast, penetrating 
the lungs. A last gurgling expiration 
came from its trunk, and then its knees 
crumpled and the calf fell dead upon 
the pebbly sand. 

Meanwhile the mother mammoth, 
following the stampeding herd, appre- 
hended her offspring’s predicament and 
halted in her tracks. Hearing her calf’s 
screams of agony, she paused momen- 
tarily, rolling her eyes in fear and an- 
ger. In this moment of indecision one 
of the hunters who had ascended the 
stream from below the pool crept up 
close behind her and plunged his spear 
deep into her lower bowels. Dreadfully 
stricken, she lunged forward, past the 
body of her fallen calf, trumpeting in 
torment. As she lifted her trunk, an- 
other hunter hurled his spear from close 
range into the mammoth’s throat. A 
third and a fourth attacked her hind 
legs, tearing tendons and muscles from 
the bone. Flailing her great tusks, she 
staggered blindly about the .sand bar, 
but the hunters pressed their attack. 
Leaping nimbly out of range and cir- 
conlinued on next page 
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cling again from the rear, they thrust 
spear after spear into her belly and 
flanks. At last she stood immobilized, 
bleeding from a dozen wounds, mor- 
tally injured but still erect, towering 
above her midget assailants. Then ab- 
ruptly she toppled and crashed upon 
the shaking strand. 

As she lay dying, the other mam- 
moths continued their frenzied stam- 
pede downstream. Three adults and a 
calf came to a section where the banks 
were lower and, emerging from the 
stream bed, attained the safety of solid 
ground. Two others— an adult male 
and his young mate— lagged behind, 
frightened temporarily by the howl- 
ing, torch-waving women on the bank. 
Then they plodded on to join the rest 
of the herd. 

Unlike modern hunters, primitive 
man did not slaughter hosts of living 
creatures for lust of killing; he slew only 
to sustain his immediate needs. And 
so the tribesmen allowed the surviv- 
ing mammoths to wander unmolested 
across the valley, and proceeded jubi- 
lantly to butcher their kill. With their 
stone knives they carved great chunks 
of meat from the bone, and with their 
stone scrapers they separated it in long 
strips from the hide. They built two 
great fires at opposite ends of the sand 
bar to repel vultures and jackals, bee- 
tles and blowflies and other carrion- 
eaters that swiftly would be attracted 
to the site. And over the fires they 
roasted their initial feast, beginning 
with the choicest tidbits which ever 
were the hunter’s first reward: eyeballs, 
tongues and brains. 

By sundown the best meat had been 
removed from the two carcasses and 
wrapped in the mammoth's own skin 
for preservation. Shouldering their bur- 
dens, the hunters filed up the grassy 
slope to their encampment on the ter- 
race of the valley, leaving the bones 
where they lay to be picked clean by 
the multifarious scavengers of earth 
and sky. 

In the weeks that followed, the green 
floor of the San Pedro Valley was criss- 
crossed time and time again by roving 
herds of bison, horses, antelopes and 
mammoth. But it was not until the 
tribesmen's meat supply was nearly 
gone that they ventured forth to hunt 
again. How many forays they made 
that summer no one can ever know. 
But the evidence of the bone bed re- 
veals clearly that the shallow pool with 
its sand bar and steep clay banks pro- 
vided a natural ambush, a lure for all 


manner of big game and a rich hunting 
ground for man. The nine mammotlis 
and ocher animals tliat perished there 
may have been slain in a single season 
—or two or three. But that they died 
not only in the same place but at al- 
most the same time is shown by the 
close entanglement of their skeletons 
and the uniform workmanship of the 
human weapons that lay buried with 
their bones. 

• 

The hunters might well have pros- 
pered there for many another year had 
it not been for a change in the local 
weather. For some reason the San Pe- 
dro Valley grew wetter for a time; its 
meadows turned into marshlands, and 
layer on layer of silt and .sand piled 
up in the ancient channel, filling the 
stream bed and covering the silent 
bones. This was the first in a series of 
accidents that embalmed them for the 
eye of modern man. For the creation of 
a swamp wrapped them in snug protec- 
tive jackets of silt and clay, thus in- 
sulating them against chemical and 
bacterial action and immobilizing them 
against the violence of scavengers or 
floods. Then, as the northern glaciers 
receded toward the Pole, the Arizona 
climate gradually became drier, creat- 
ing the southwestern arid land which 
has preserved tlie bones as Egyptian 
relics have been preserved in the desert 
plateaus above the Nile. 

Nature an(] oliance 

They might have lain there unob- 
served forever had it not been for two 
other fortuitous events. The first was 
the cutting of a modern erosion chan- 
nel, beginning half a century ago and 
terminating in the washout of 1955, 
which plainly exposed the bones. And 
finally, as Dr. Haury has pointed out, 
they were found by an alert and per- 
ceptive man who recognized their sci- 
entific value. 

“Take all these factors working to- 
gether,” says Dr. Haury, “and you will 
realize why such finds are rare. There 
are perhaps thousands of similar bone 
beds, deep under the ground or just a 
few inches down. But it is only through 
chance coincidences of nature and hu- 
man intelligence that man can read the 
fragmentary record of his past.” 

Such coincidences came into play at 
Hereford, Arizona. And it was because 
of them that Dr. Haury and his asso- 
ciates were able to discern through the 
mists of 10,000 years one vivid chapter 
in man’s long history as a hunter, dis- 
closing the prowess and bravery of 
prehistoric Americans in pursuit of the 
bigge.st game on earth. 
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• HORSE RACING by ANDRE LAGUERRE 

As expected, Ribot breezed in the Arc de Triomphe; 
now, with 16 victories in a row, he is established as 

ONE OF THE GREAT 


T he most gigantic equine combat 
of all time”— such was the billing 
given by the French press to this week’s 
35th renewal of the Prix de I’Arc de Tri- 
omphe, run over a mile and a half on 
the Longchamp track in Paris, but the 
description turned out to be no more 
accurate than it was modest. Between 
the bottom of the 2,300-foot stretch 
and the winning post there was no com- 
bat at all. Ribot, the Italian super- 
horse, was all on his own, and the ofTi- 
cial margin of his victory— six lengths 
— was meaningless as an indication of 
his superiority. 

The Arc de Triomphe is just about 
Europe’s biggest race. A weight-for-age 
event for 3-year-olds and upward, it 
was this year worth about $125,000 in 
prize money. Its habitual international 
flavor was heightened by the presence 
of five foreign competitors: the great 
Italian, two Anglo-Irish colts, and two 
Americans. Although Ribot, who won 
this race last year, attracted most re- 
spect, it was C. V. (Sonny) Whitney’s 
entry. Career Boy and F'isherman, 
which stirred the most interest. Not 
since the Kentucky Derby winner, 
Omaha, was beaten in the 1936 Ascot 
Gold Cup, has the U-S. made a seri- 
ous bid to win a European classic. 

The French had a double reason for 
welcoming Whitney’s gesture. They 
recognized in it a sporting reflection of 
Europe’s recently established tradition 
of sending good horses over to race in 
the International invitation event at 
Laurel, and they also saw in the pub- 
licity, which the Arc de Triomphe 
would get on both sides of the Atlantic, 
a means of making further inroads into 
the American buyers’ market— for 
which they are in bitter competition 
with British and Irish bloodstock. 

The American contingent— com- 
posed of Whitney himself, Racing Man- 
ager Ivor Balding, Trainer Syl Veitch 
and Jockeys Eddie Arcaro and Sam 
Boulmetis — evidently considered the 
trip a venture in high sporting diplo- 
macy. Their urbanity at all times— at 
the receptions where they were wined 
and welcomed by the dukes and vis- 


counts who manage French racing- 
was almost painful. Arcaro, wearing 
a conservative dark suit and holding 
a caviar sandwich in two fingers of his 
left hand, could have been mistaken 
for a First Secretary at the embassy. 

The day before the big race, Eddie 
and Sam were both given French 
mounts in several races — a courteous 
gesture designed to familiarize them 
with the peculiarities of the Longchamp 
track. It gave the habitu6 of Belmont 
and Jamaica something of a shock to 
recognize the familiar and prominent 
features of The Master in these Parisian 
surroundings. The feeling of unreality 
was heightened on noticing the genial 
smiles which wreathed those features 
as Eddie rode around the paddock, so 
different from the stony dourness with 
which he usually accepts the mingled 
hoots and applause in New York. 

Arcaro had no success at all. In his 
very first race on French soil, Eddie 
fell from his horse as the barrier went 
up, and took no further part in the con- 
test. In fairness, it must be emphasized 
that Arcaro and Boulmetis had serious 


handicaps to overcome. Neither had 
ridden in Paris before. They had to race 
in a clockwise direction and over a 
course which undulated (in the Euro- 
pean tradition of making horses run 
over terrain which is as close to nature 
as safety permits). 

The day of the big race dawned cold 
and wet. The turf was yielding and 
slippery. The huge Paris crowd (esti- 
mated at 100,000) made Ribot an 
overwhelming 3 to 5 favorite. When 
the money had come in from the off- 
track mutuels, strategically situated 
in bistros all over France, the Whitney 
entry was on offer at 24 to 1. Second 
choice in the 20-horse field was Marcel 
Boussac’s filly, Apollonia. 

The start was excellent. Syl Veitch 
had told French reporters that each 
of the Whitney horses would run his 
own race, but Sam Boulmetis shot out 
of the gate with Fisherman and imme- 
diately opened up a three-length lead, 
setting the pace for Career Boy as he 
had done in the United Nations Handi- 
cap at Atlantic City last month. Ribot 
was in third place, and Career Boy in 
the middle of the pack. 

Fisherman held the lead down the 
steep right-hand turn into the straight- 
away, where he vanished into the 
ruck. Up to this point, Ribot’s Italian 
jockey, Enrico Camici, had been almost 
motionless. Now, without touching his 
rein, he shook up his horse. As if some 
button had been pressed to set in mo- 
tion a marvelous mechanism, the small, 
stocky Ribot seemed to double his 
pace. He opened up a vast amount of 
continued on next page 



PROUD RIBOT, foreground, strides by Longchamp stands following workout which 
preceded his second straight .sensational victory in the rich Prix de I’Arc de Triomphe. 
Italian 4-year-old champ now goes into retirement with an undefeated string of 16 wins. 
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HORSE RACING 

conlimied from page. 61 

daylight between himself and the field. 
Talgo, the Irish Derby winner and a 
100 to 1 shot, made a gallant effort 
along the rail which left him a clear 
second, but he never got on terms of 
discussion with the Italian. Behind 
Talgo, in a fury of whips, two French 
colts fought for third place, and near 
the winning post they were joined by 
Career Boy, whom Arcaro brought on 
with a long and impressive run on the 
outside. Sliding into the last turn, 
which he took very wide. Career Boy 
lost a lot of valuable ground. Other- 
wise, he would have been third, per- 
haps second. As it was, the photo 
showed him fourth at the wire, a short 
head behind Francois Dupre’s Tanerko. 

Arcaro got a fine hand as he returned 
to the scales, but, of course, the cheers 
were for Ribot. Thousands of Italians 
danced in delight, brandished salami 
sandwiches and charged to the bars to 
celebrate in champagne. 

This %vas Ribot’s 16th victory in as 
many starts over three years of racing. 
His co-owners, the Marchese Incisa 
Della Rochetta and Donna Lydia 
Tesio (widow of his breeder), took a 
great risk in running their horse for a 


second time in a race he had already 
won once, and so soon before his sched- 
uled retirement. Defeat might have 
slashed a quarter of a million dollars 
off his marketable value. There is no 
way of guessing how much Ribot is 
worth, but after the race European 
breeders were estimating it at around 
$ 2 j '4 million. 

It was turf history in the making 
which we witnessed at Longchamp this 
week. Ribot is surely one of the horses 
of the century and will be so judged 
in European annals. Yet Donna Tesio, 
whose late husband was a breeding 
genius, says she has a 2-year-old who 
might be as good as Ribot. The name, 
for your notes: Grigoresco. 
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CALENDAR 


FISHERMAN’S! SO— seasoii opened 
(or opens): SC’— sea- 
son closed (or closes). 
C— clear water; D— 
water dirty or roily; M— water muddy. N— water 
at normal height; SH— slightly high; H— high; 
VH— very high; L— low; R— rising; F— falling. 
WT50— water temperature 50°. FG— fishing good; 
FF— fishing fair; FP— fishing poor; OVG— outlook 
very good; OG— outlook good; OF— outlook fair; 
OP— outlook poor 


PACIFIC SALMON: WASHINGTON: FG aTld 
OG for silvers in Puget Sound waters. Com- 
mencement Bay around Brown’s Point and 
mouth of Puyallup River produeing good 
catches in early morning on trolled flasher and 
herring. Narrow.^ area near Tacoma teeming 
with four- to six-pound silver.s, but they are 
finicky. Active spots are Point Gibson, Fox 
Point and mouth of Chambers Creek where local 
spy advise.s thousands of fish can be seen jump- 
ing during evening. Fat kings are being taken in 
Westport area where Les Bonfteid hooked fish 
from charter boat, fell overboard, and was sub- 
sequently boated with rod, reel and fish. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA: A few late Tyees over 50 
pounds reported at Campbell River. Silver.s 
plentiful at most points. Excellent results also 
reportedfrom Port Hardy with limits being taken 
from the beach. Fish now moving into streams 
and ()V<;. 

IDAHO; Chinooks in Snake River from Swan 
Falls downstream to MarsLng but even prac- 
tised anglers having difficulty from underesti- 
mating weight of fish. Try deep hole at end 
of the hrst island below Murphy’s Bridge, where 
fish to 32 pounds have been spotted; OG. 


TROUT: mo.ntana: Summer weather slow- 
ing usually excellent fall angling. Yellowstone 
now^yielding most satisfying catches, with some 


four- to five-pounders being taken on streamers. 
Madison running too liigli for best results, but 
Georgetown and Canyon Ferry lakes advise Ft; 
as do Lewis and Shoshone lakes in- Vellowstone 
Park: OF/G until cooler weather. 

IDAHO: Lucky Peak Reservoir I, and offering 
limits of five-pounders on minnows. Payette 
River and tributaries FG as experts limit on 
Renegade dries. On Payette, below Millpond at 
Horseshoe Bend, Glen Ayers of Eagle, Idaho, 
last week made only 11 casts for his weight 
limit of seven pounds. Outlook for fly anglers, 
however, only fair until cooler weather prevails. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA: Cuttliroals now in coastal 
streams and on Fraser Bar following salmon 
runs and Ot;. 


STRIPED BASS: MARYLAND: Southern migra- 
tion under way in Chesapeake and targe schools 
of fish reported from Worton’s Point 15 miles 
south to Bloody Point I.ighl. Big fi-sh sighted at 
Gum Thicket Shoal just north of Bloody Point 
Light where largo spoons and yellowhead buck- 
taii.s are consi.stcnlly duping stripers to 30 
pounds on early evening tide. Sharpe'.s Lsland 
Rock Pile also churning with 20-pounders: 
OVG hut remember Maryland state law frowns 
on keeping stripers 0 %'er 15 pound.s. 

BONEFISH: FLORIDA: With Calm weather 
happy conch advises upper Keys are crawling 
with boners. La.st week Don Hawley of Geneva, 
111. walloped six bonefish to nine pounds on 
spinning tackle and eight-pound test line; OVG, 
barring hurricane.s. 

BLUE MARLIN: NORTH CAROLINA: Cape Hat- 
terus proving to be an excellent blue marlin 
area. La.sl week several fish raised and two 
boated. Walter Wilkin.s of Norfolk, Va. ac- 
counted for a 385-pounder and the next day 
his son Rill bested a 206-pounder; OVG, bar- 
ring unhappy weather. 
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IRS CIRCLE COACH DUFFY OAI 


MATSKO. burke CIRCLE 


THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 


STRUGGLE AND PRAYER 


College football siss-boomed Into October, drawing vaet crowds and regaling 
them with crunching excitement, as shown beiow and on the foilowing two 
pages: a time of wonderfui strain and struggie— indeed even a time of prayer 

PHOTOGRAPHS BT RICHARD MEEK 


MICHIGAN STATE Halfback Clarence Peaks gets off punt 
barely ahead of charging Michigan line that harried State kickers 


all day. Outplayed in the first half, Slate came back alert and 
determined, forced game-winning errors. For details see page 66. 



COAST TO COAST: POUNDING 


WONDERFUL WORLD co-nimMA 




SUCCESSFUL LATERAL from Dave Doane to Gene Roll helped successful pass from Chuck Curtis to All-America Jim 
Missouri come close to upselling Southern Methodist. SMU won 33-27. Swink helped Texas Christian overwhelm hapless Arkansas 41-6. 



SURROUNDED by two Pittsburgh ends, California’s Joe Con- 
testabile is thrown for 10-yard loss. Pitt attack failed in 14-0 defeat. 



UPENDED by Nebraska’s Dick McCashland is Iowa State’s 
Chuck Latting. Last minute field goal won for Nebraska 9-7. 
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FEET, DESPERATE LEAPS, FALLING BODIES 



HARD-CHARGING UCLA line almost blocks kick by Oregon’s Jack 
Morris. Similar tactics caused many Oregon fumbles; UCLA recovered 


four, one of which led t-o Iast-<iuarter touchdown, played' usual 
ground-control game of Coach Red Sanders, beat Oregon 6-0. 




PLOWING THROUGH Purdue line. Minnesota’s Rich Borstad makes twisting through Wiscon-sin defen.«e, UCS’s Jon 
first down, later .scored as Minnesota came from behind to win 21-14. Arnett gets down to 7-yard line, later scored in 13-6 victory. 



REACHING HIGH, Mike Stewart just mis.ses pass in end zone after riding high after Pennsylvania beat Dartmouth 14-7, 
eluding Columbia Captain Art Wilson, but Princeton routed Lions 39-0. for first victory since 1953, is Penn game hero John T. Wright. 
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FOOTBALL: THIRD WEEK 


The crowds were growing larger despite some nasty weather, and the 
games were starting to count — toward league and national titles 


MICHIGAN STATE 9 


MICHIGAN O 


W HEN Michigan plays archrival Michigan State — as 
Fritz Crisler, Michigan’s athletic director, noted on the 
eve of the big game— it’s civil war. Last Saturday each team 
brought along its blitzkrieg offense, but the game was 
fought and won up in the trenches where the linemen wage 
their savage, static combat. When the 
head-butting was over, the Michigan - 
State infantry had outlasted Michigan. eleven 

“It was,” said State Coach Duffy 
Daugherty, raising his Irish tenor over Georgia Tech 
thedressingroom bedlam, “thehardest- 
fought game I’ve ever seen.” 

Getting ready for Michigan, Duffy 
devised a battle plan that was straight- 
forward and simple. “We hope to spread 

out the defense by splitting our line- - ■ 

men,” he said, “and then run up the 
middle.” Duffy had the power for the job — Halfbacks 
Clarence Peaks and Walt Kowalczyk. To shackle this pair, 
Michigan Coach Bennie Oosterbaan had his linemen charg- 
ing mole-low all week long in a slashing converging defense. 
His penetrating linemen might run into mousetraps, Bennie 
admitted, but then again they might do some damage. Up 
in the stadium at Ann Arbor, a sellout crowd of 101,001 
(“largest ever to see a sports event in the state,” crowed 
Crisler), huddled under umbrellas and wet newspapers 
and peered through an intermittent rainstorm in soggy 


BEST TO DATE 


Tennessee 
Texas A&M 
Texas Christian 


astonishment as Oosterbaan’s charging linemen stacked 
up State’s celebrated attack. 

Under the stands at half time Duffy often pulls a new 
offense out of his bag of tricks. Against Michigan he drew 
up a new defense: a seven-man front with two men fre- 
quently dropping out as linebackers. To 
■ defend against passes, Duffy deployed 
his backs in the “Umbrella,” an arc 
formed by two wide halfbacks and two 
Oklahoma inside safety men. 

Southern California did it. Michigan's tiring line- 

men could not handle the combination 
of Duffy’s new formation and tough re- 
serves. Michigan Fullback John Herrn- 
stein, an 18-year-old sophomore, tried 
' '■ ' - a jump pass early in the third quarter. 

Instantly State Linebacker Arch Mat- 
sos took a step back, stuck up one hand and made a deft 
interception. Nine plays later State Captain John Matsko 
riveted his eye on the ball and calmly kicked a field goal 
from the Michigan 21, the first he had ever tried. 

At the start of the fourth quarter, Herrnstein tried again. 
Running like a Patton tank, he smashed through the State 
line for five yards and then felt the ball disappear as he was 
hit by an arm-wrenching tackle. Minutes later Halfback 
Dennis Mendyk slashed over right tackle for a touchdown 
and the ball game. —James Atwater 



OHIO STATE 32 Beautiful, rapierlike passing by John 
Brodie (12), carved the Ohio State 
STANFORD 20 defense as deftly as a surgeon’s scal- 
pel, but Stanford, its line riddled by 
injuries to no les.s than seven players, could not interrupt the mo- 
mentum of State’s ponderous, crushing attack. Although Brodie 
passed for 269 yards and two touchdowns, the decision finally 
rested with Ohio State's brute force and their heavy troops. 



ARMY 14 Bob Kyasky (22), here dragged down 

from behind by Penn State's Sam Val- 
PENN STATE 7 entine (60) after an eight-yard gain, 
settled comfortably into job as Army’s 
T quarterback, hustling Cadets to two quick first-quarter touch- 
downs. The converted halfback then turned to defensive heroics, 
intercepted a vital pass, made a saving tackle on Penn State’s bril- 
liant Bruce Gilmore to preserve the fruits of his labor on offense. 
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HALLELUJAH DAY AT FRANKLIN FIELD 


T hbke was hoarse sikgino in the University of Penn- 
sylvania showers, the first in three years. Beads of 
happy sweat twinkled on Coach Steve Sebo’s forehead as 
he autographed bits and pieces of goal posts. The chimes 
atop ivy-clad Irvine Auditorium pealed ‘‘Glory, glory, hal- 
lelujah !” For Penn had just beaten Dartmouth 14 - 7. It was 
Penn’s first victory in 20 starts, its first under Coach Sebo, 
in its first game of official Ivy League competition. Victory 
had come, at long last, after years of fruitless and futile 
trampling under the cleats of Notre Dame, Army, Duke, 
Navy and California. 

For Penn, and for Sebo, it looked to be the beginning of 
a new era. Penn, freed of an absurd schedule, could antici- 
pate sensible competition in its own league. Sebo, who 
once had coached little Alma College to an undefeated sea- 
son and later had helped coach Michigan State’s famous 
pony backfield to a Rose Bowl victory, could expect the 
refurbishing of his reputation. 

The season began under poor auspices. Penn State clob- 
bered Penn 34 0. Most Penn students had never seen their 
team win a football game. Not even the five seniors on the 
50-man squad had experienced victory. Before the Dart- 
mouth game the team was tense, grimly silent, almost 
numb. Penn did not look like a team that was “up.” 

Nor did it look that way in the opening minutes, when 
Dartmouth, downing a punt on its own 36-yard line, ad- 
vanced in six plays to a touchdown and converted. One of 


the plays was a whistling 
pass from Quarterback 
Mike Brown, son of the 
Cleveland Browns' coach, 
to End Monte Pascoe for 
a 48-yard gain. Brown’s 
faking on that play, from 
Dartmouth’s curious V for- 
mation, was worthy of one 
of his papa’s quarterbacks. 

He sneaked over from the 
one for the touchdown. 

The wise men in the press 
box concluded that this was 
the way it would be. So did Dartmouth. Coach Bob Black- 
man, who had no way of knowing the Penn team’s great 
determination, sent in his second team. Whereupon, on the 
first play after the kickoff, Penn’s John Wright went over 
right guard for a 56-yard run and a first down on Dart- 
mouth’s 26. Penn punched over a touchdown in six plays. 

The second Penn touchdown, the winner, came on a sus- 
tained drive from its 28-yard line, where it picked up a 
Dartmouth fumble. Penn students could not wait for vic- 
tory to be official. A minute before the game ended, they 
had swarmed onto the field en masse and smashed down 
both goal posts. Referee Albie Booth didn’t penalize Penn 
for the breach. He understood. —Martin Kane 



HAPPY STEVE SE80 MOPS BROW 


TEXAS CHRISTIAN 41 

ARKANSAS 6 

T he remarkable development in this year’s TCU foot- 
ball team, which demolished a perfectly respectable 
Arkansas squad in the TV Game of the Week while open- 
ing its defense of the Southwest Conference title, is that 
the rest of the club has caught up with Jim Swink. The 
slim star of last year’s champions now cheerfully shares top 
billing with a covey of backs who can do their jobs almost 
as well as he does his and with a line which makes it look 
almost easy for all of them. 

The scoring tells the story of their offensive balance. The 
first touchdown came on a pass from Chuck Curtis, the 
poised quarterback, to Ken Wineburg, the fast and power- 
ful right half, who was ignored in the end zone while Curtis 
bamboozled Arkansas into looking somewhere else. Wine- 
burg scored the second on a simple sweep around end for 
46 yards after the secondary had followed Swink on a 
fake into the line and Guard Joe Williams had obliterated 
the corner man. Curtis scored the third on a sneak, setting 
it up with a 36-yard pass to Swink. Swink got the fourth 
from a foot out. Buddy Dike, a fine fullback, scored the 
fifth on two straight trap plays, good for a total of 53 
yards. The sixth was scored by a substitute after TCU re- 
covered an Arkansas fumble on the latter’s 18-yard line. 

Svink is still the lead horse, a sure gainer every time he 
is called on to carry the ball (in addition to his 36-yard pass 
completion, he gained 71 yards in 15 carries'). According to 
Coach Abe Martin, one of his greatest boosters, Swink’s 
very presence tightens up the defense and makes the job 
easier for his teammates. —Willard C. Rappleye 


TENNESSEE 

33 

DUKE 

20 


E very week Tennessee looks more like a national foot- 
ball power, and Johnny Majors looks more like an All- 
America football player. 

The hardy, beautifully coached Volunteers exploded 
time and again from their classic single wing at Durham 
Saturday to wallop Duke in a drenching downpour. The 
magnificent Majors was at his tailback post only for the 
first 19 minutes. He wasn’t needed thereafter. In these 
few minutes, Johnny managed 105 yards in seven twisting, 
tightroping carries, one pass completion in two tries for 12 
more yards. He scored the first two touchdowns on thrilling 
runs of 17 and 28 yards, set up the third Vol score and 
then retired as Tennessee spent the rest of the afternoon 
showing that it has two sub tailbacks— A1 Carter and Car- 
rol! Young— who are nearly as good as Johnny. 

The deception and crunching efficiency of Tennessee’s 
single wing was beautiful. Majors and his successors spun 
nicely on fullback fakers, rolled out to either side, then cut 
in behind deadly blocking and picked their way through 
the secondary— stopping, starting, feinting and just plow- 
ing for long gains. The deep reverses, with Wingback Bill 
Anderson outlegging confused defenders, added variety to 
the imaginative attack. The Vol guards cleared gaping 
holes straight ahead for fast-starting Fullback Tommy 
Bronson. Trap plays worked for good gains up the middle 
and, altogether, the Vols rolled up 333 yards rushing. 

No doubt about it— the Vols proved conclusively that 
the ancient single wing can still be a murderous instrument 
in modern football (see page 70). — Lee Griggs 
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AROUND THE COUNTRY 


by DON PARKER 


T he world series might have gripped the East, but football had a 
half nelson on the Middle West, where 101,001 fans flocked to see 
Michigan State tame Michigan at Ann Arbor, where 82,881 Ohio State 
partisans held their breath at Ohio Stadium in Columbus, as the home 
team barely squeaked past an injury-ridden Stanford with two last-period 
touchdowns. Thus Ohio State and Michigan State, who do not play one 
another, now remain as the Big Ten’s only unbeaten candidates for top 
national rating. Oklahoma, with only one seriously testing opponent (a 
subpar Notre Dame team) on its 10-game schedule, retained Us national 
.stature— as it must through most of the season— by overwhelming a mis- 
matched foe: in this case, Kansas State. Confirming its new status as a 
giant of the South, Tennessee gave Duke another nudge down the incline 
from its once-lofty national rating in a game of uninhibited scoring. Of the 
South’s three other leading contenders, Georgia Tech was idle, Miami eas- 
ily defended the homeland against Boston College and Mississippi success- 
fully invaded the Southwest. Also in the Southwest, TCU gave a coast-to- 
coast TV performance of its tremendous strength, while Texas A&M, the 
area’s other outstanding entry in the national sweepstakes, improved its 
reputation at the expense of Texas Tech. In the Far IVest, USC remained 
the only team open for national honors by invading the Midwest and 
scoring one of the Pacific Coast’s two wins over Big Ten teams this year. 


THE EAST 

W ITH ALL the Ivy League having now 
seen action, the positions were taking 
shape with Yale and Princeton at the Lop, 
Columbia and Dartmouth at the bottom 
and Brown in the middle. The event of 
first importance, of course, was Pennsyl- 
vania's emergence into the victor’s circle, 
14-7, over Dartmouth after 19 straight 
losse-s dating back to 1953 (see page 67). 
Overcoming an early Dartmouth lead, the 
hopped-up Red and Blue team tackled 
and blocked so hard that it had to be con- 
sidered a team victory without individual 
heroes, vaia overran Brown 20-2 after 
one of its usual lackadaisical starts which 
gave the team a bare 6-0 lead at the half. 
But the Elis were full of adrenalin as the 
second half started, marched off a quick 
touchdown and thereafter dominated the 
game with a stronger line that thwarted 
Brown's abortive comeback passes. Good 
running by Halfbacks Al Ward and Den- 
nis McGill indicated better days ahead for 
the Bulldog. The Princeton Tiger, still 
feeding OS’ the tamer game of the league, 
chewed up Columbia 39-0 after the emaci- 
ated Lions lost Claude Benham, their ace 
pa-s.ser and quarterback, early in the game. 
Harvard, rarely a serious threat to any- 
one until it takes on Yale and Princeton in 
November, bowed meekly to little Tufts 
19-13. Navy and Army continued unde- 
feated with respective wins over Cornell 
(14-0) and Penn state (14-7). Cornell, 
still to play its first Ivy League game, 
stopped the Middies effectively in the first 
half, but they were holding against Navy’s 
second team, which Coach Eddie Erdelatz 
had started after he had soured on the 
practice drills of his regulars. The demoted 
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first squad took over in the second half, 
however, and scored both touchdowns to 
win the game and Coach Eddie’s favor. 
Army once again started like a steam roller 
and punched acros.s two touchdowns be- 
fore Penn Slate could say “time out.” 

That scare little Connecticut threw into 
Yale last weekend was no accident. The 
UConns hog-tied Rutgers, 27-7, and estab- 
lished themselves as the Yankee Confer- 
ence favorite. They also came within two 
minutes of interrupting a Ruigers 97-game 
scoring streak which dates back to 1944. 
Rhode Island. 1955 Yankee champs, lost 
their second in three games, 13-7, to New 
Hampshire. Runiored discord among team- 
mates plus the loss of Head Coach Hal Kopp 
to Brigham Young seems to have com- 
pounded Rhode Island’s problems in this, 
an obvious rebuilding season. Other scores: 


Amherst 40, Union 27 
Hamiltorr47. RPI 0 
Hobait 20, Rochester 0 
Holy Cross 20, Colgate 6 
Juniata 25. Moravian 0 
Lalayelle 28, Delaware 14 
Lehigh 25. Suchnell 6 
Maine 14, Vermont 0 


Maryland Stale 28, Holstra 0 
Springfield 26, Northeastern 0 
Swarthmore 13, Susquehanna 12 
Temple 19. Muhlenberg 14 
frmity 40, Bowdoin 13 
Wesleyan 19, Coast Guard 12 
Williams 42. Colby 0 


THE SOUTH 

T hough many top teams in both the 
Atlantic Coast and Southeastern con- 
ferences were engaging outside opponents 
in miserable weather last weekend, a vague 
general outline of both conference races be- 
gan to emerge. It is a picture of excel- 
lent balance that promises close races, with 
some unexpected contenders. Mississippi 
and Georgia Tech still rate at the top of the 
SEC.butTennessee and Vanderbiltare com- 
ing fast, perhaps too fast. 


While Tech was idle, Tennessee was blitz- 
ing a good Duke team 33-20, and Vander- 
bilt was blasting a much-improved Ala- 
bama with unforeseen violence 32-7; Mary- 
land’s 14-0 defeat by Baylor indicates the 
Terps have dropped to the level of the field 
in the Atlantic Coast Conference. 

In intraconference games in the SEC, 
Georgia finally managed its first touchdown 
in three games, but it came 25 seconds from 
the end, and Mississippi state already was 
far in front, winning 19-7. Favored Florida 
fumbled in the mud, and Kentucky capital- 
ized twice for scores en route to a 17—8 vic- 
tory. An intereonference game saw Auburn 
breeze over little Furman 41—0. 

South Carolina's Coach Warren Giesc, 
who was an as.sistant to Jim Tatum at 
Maryland last year, forgot noblea^e oblige 
a-s his new charges upended Tatum's new 
pupils at North Carotina 14-0. Fine quar- 
terbacking by Mackie Prickelt and elusive 
running by Halfback King Dixon gave 
Giese’s gritty Gamecocks all the edge they 
needed over the rebuilding Tar Heels. 

Swift North Carolina State Halfbacks 
Dick Christy and Dick Hunter ran ciem- 
son ragged for three quarters, performing 
out of a confusing assortment of split-T and 
single- wing formations, but the Tigers re- 
covered with two late scores and a 13—7 vic- 
tory. Virginia bottled up Wake Forest and 
upset the Deacs in a tight one 7-6. 

In the Southern Conference, high-scoring 
Citadel tromped all over an undermanned 
Stetson 40-6, while Davidson groped its 
way through a pea-soup fog to win its 
homecoming game from Presbyterian 26—6. 
Virginia Tech broke up a tight game 
with two quick scores in the third period 
for a 20-7 victory over Florida state. De- 
fense was ignored as VMi outscored Rich- 
mond 35-20. 

Among the independents, Miami put the 
fid on Boston College's v'aunted passing 
game and waltzed to a 27-6 victory Friday 
night, and Mississippi Southern beat Day- 
ton. Other scores: 

Boston U. 18. Wm. & Mary 18 
Randolph-Macon 6. W. Maryland 2 
G. Washinglon 13. Hardin-Simmons 7 


THE MIDWEST 

B iggest GA.ME in the Midwest la.st Sat- 
urday was the Michigan-MIchlgait State 
showpiece at Ann Arbor (see page 66). The 
9-0 State win took the Spartans a giant’s 
step toward a Big Ten championship. For 
Michigan, the defeat was a bitter blow but 
did not end its dreams of a Rose Bowl trip, 
since neither Michigan State nor Ohio State 
may go. Minnesota, shrugged off in presea- 
son forecasts, continued to play as though 
it, too, smelled roses. In their first outing, 
the Gophers routed Washington. Last Sat- 
urday they came from behind twice to 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


knock ofT Purdue 21-14. Ohio State contin- 
ued to roll awesomely on the ground while 
Indiana played a surprisingly good game 
against Notre Dame but lost 20-6. The 
Irish, incidentally, may be a good deal 
weaker than anyone expected a few week.s 
back. Wisconsin threw a scare into power- 
ful Southern California before losing 13-6, 
as Jon Arnett averaged seven yards per 
carry on 26 tries and scored the deciding 
touchdown for the Trojans. Northwestern 
lost to Tuiane 13-20, when the Green 
Wave's pony backs ripped off three touch- 
down.s in the second period, lowa remained 
undefeated by pa.ssing for two quick touch- 
downs in the fourth quarter to beat stub- 
born Oregon State 14-13. 

Oklahoma had to share the Big Seven 
conference leadership with several ocher 
teams Saturday, which is one of the few 
times the Sooner.? have had to share any- 
thing. They used five full teams and a cou- 
ple of sixth-team player.s while setting a 
new, modern college victory string of 32 
with an easy win over Kansas state 66-0. 

Halfback Bob Stransky raced 80 yards 
in the fourth quarter to earn Colorado a 
wild 26-25 conference victory over Kansas. 
Sophomore Ellwin Indorf 's two exi ra points 
spelled the difference. Nebraska's George 
Harshman kicked a 15-yard field goal with 
45 seconds remaining, and the Cornhu.sker.s 
extended a jinx over lowa state to 11 years, 
9-7. Southern Methodist scored four times 
on passes and edged musouri 33-27, with 
Quarterback Charlie Arnold adding to his 
brilliant 1956 record with three touchdown 
passfts. Other score.?: 

Bowling Green 46. Drake 7 Tulsa 54, Marquette 0 

Oklahoma 32. WichiU 6 Xavier 31, Ohio U. 7 

S- Dakota 32, N. Dakota 14 Omaha 11. SI. Ambrose 19 


THE SOUTHWEST 

I N THE Southwest Conference opener 
Texas Christian humiliated Arkansas 
41-6, gaining 330 yards on the ground, 95 in 
the air. All-America Jim Swink picked up 
71 yards, caught a 36-yard pas.s, scored 
once on a .short buck, but was ou Crushed by 
Running Mate Ken Wineburg who gained 
89 yards and Fullback Buddy Dike who 
made 88. West Virginia foiled a 92-yard 
last -quarter Texas march on the one-inch 
line for two down.s and emerged a 7-6 vic- 
tor. Texas A&M TTiauled Texas Toth 40-7 
and climbed back into national promi- 
nence. While the Aggies’ sticky-fingered 
ends caught passes for three first-half 
touchdowns, A&M also moved well on the 
ground, rolling up 354 yard-s rushing. Rice 
mixed passing, a 55-yard run by Howard 
ToeLscher and a 32-yard dash by Frank 
Ryan to squelch a surprisingly strong lsu 
23-14. 

Quarterback Ray Brown and Fullback 
Paige Cothren collaborated on slick hand- 
offs and pa.ss plays to spark Mississippi to a 
14 -0 victory over hefty Houston. Missis- 
sippi marched 94 yards the first lime it had 
the ball, then contained the Houston aerial 
circus for its 12th straight win. 


Jack Hill scored twice as Utah state up- 
set Arizona 12-7, oncc on a 60-yard return 
of a pass interception. Arizona's Art Lup- 
pino picked up 27 yards and now needs only 
65 in six games to tie the alltime college- 
career rushing record of 3,212. He scored 
Arizona’s lone marker. Other scores: 

Arizona State 28. If. Mex. ASM 7 Texas Western 34. N, Mex. 0 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 

U TAH and W'YO.MiNG U. kept pace in 
their march toward the Skyline Con- 
ference championship (they meet in Lar- 
amie October 20) with weekend victories. 
Utah smothered Brigham Young University 
41-6, scoring three touchdowns in the final 
period when Cougar defenses collapsed. 
Wyoming, however, had to battle down to 
the whistle to whip stubborn Colorado 
AAM 20-12. The Cowboys rolled up a 20-6 
lead, then had to fight off four deep Aggie 
thrusts, one of which got through. Tail- 
back Jim Crawford was the work horse 
for Wyoming. He scored once from 21 yards 
out and carried 19 times for 68 yards. Wing- 
back John Watts provided the mo.st sensa- 
tional run of the day with an 83-yard 
scamper on a reverse around left end. He 
got precision blocking the length of the 
field and scored, puffing but standing. 

Denv«r won its first of the season, handed 
Montana its fourth Straight loss 22-13. All 
the scoring in this one was in the first half, 
the officials taking over in the second half. 
In fact, the striped shirts had a field day as 
they marched off too much yardage in iheir 
enthusiasm, another time getting the downs 
mixed up, and finally permitting an inel- 
igible receiver to catch a pass. Star for Den- 
ver was George Colbert— end converted to 
halfback last week — who picked up 114 
yards in 14 carries. 

The Air Force Academy turned loOse a 
devastating corps of ground troops in 
thrashing hapless Colorado College 5.3-14 
at Colorado Springs. The Academy boys 
looked like big-time football in their first 
varsity appearance at home. Coach Buck 
Shaw has them moving with precision and 


smartness. Even though the opponent was 
no match, the Academy is beginning to fall 
into the fine football tradition of Annapolis 
and West Point. Other scores: 

Calif. Aggies 27, Nevada 19 Col. Slate 16, Adams Slate 0 


FAR WEST 

C Al.iFORNlA’s victory over high-ranking 
Pittsburgh was anything but a fluke. 
In the first half Pitt was penalized 80 yards, 
mostly for illegal use of hands, and the 
penalties came at .strategic times to break 
up Pitt marches. As the game progressed, 
the Bear defense grew stronger against 
Pitt’s ground power. The Panthers, a run- 
ning team, were forced into the air in the 
late stages to attempt a recoup, so Cali- 
fornia promptly intercepted two passes. 
Coach Pappy Waldorf called this ‘‘Cali- 
fornia’s best game in three years.” In the 
PCC Purity League, Cal is now definitely 
a Rose Bowl possibility. 

College of the Pacific downed a tough 
Cincinnati squad 21-15 to remain unde- 
feated. Feather-hipped Dick Bass was back 
in stride, gained 181 of OOP’s 237 rush- 
ing yard.s for a 9.5 average in 19 carries. 
Bass ran 53 yards for the second COP 
touchdown and set up a third with a 24- 
yard run. Washington state ruffled the 
stubborn but crippled Idaho Vandals 
33-19. 

Washington upseC favored Illinois 28-13, 
before 36,000 at Seattle. The Illini took 
the opening kickoff, marched to the Husky 
two in seven plays, only to lose possession 
on a fumble. A couple of plays later, Dean 
Derby, Washington halfback, completely 
turned the game about, raced over left 
tackle for 92 yards to put the Huskies out 
front 7-0. It was the longest run from scrim- 
mage in Washington's history. The Illini 
appeared to come apart after Derby’s dev- 
astating run and fumbled away frequent 
fir.st-half chances to pull even. 

UCLA beat Oregon 6-0 for its 17th 
straight PCC victory. Other scores: 

C3l. Po)y 43, PepperdineO Fresno SI- 2, San Diego Marines 0 
Cen. Wash. 19, Whitworth 7 San Diego NA 39, San Diego 0 


PIGSKIN PANORAMA 

MONMOUTH’S Bob McKee, noting that the whistle had not blown after three Cor- 
nell College players downed a punt, scooped up the ball and ran 72 yards for a 
winning touchdown, ending a 13-game lo.sing streak. 

TRADITIONAL TROPHIES began changing hands again last week. One of the 
first to cross school lines wa.s The Goat — won by Carleton from St. Olaf 18-6. 

WHITWORTH COLLEGE, of Spokane, Washington, winners of 20 straight over a 
three-year period, finally lost one — to Central Washington 19-7. 

VITAL STATISTICS: Ernie (USC) Zampieses' 85-yard quick kick against Wiscon- 
sin. Dean (Washington) Derby’s 92-yard run against Illinois. Ninety-nine-yard TD 
marches by USC (against Wisconsin) and South Carolina (against North Carolina). 

JUNIATA opened its season under a new coach but kept up old habits, beating 
Moravian for Juniata’s 25th consecutive victory over a 4-year period. 
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HERMAN HICKMAN SAYS 


T HfC TENNESSEE SYSTEM, which is 
enjoying such success this season, 
is not just a set of plays from a single- 
wing balanced-line formation; rather, 



OUTSIDE REVERSE lo Weak side against 
overshifled defense has the fullback spin 
and give to wingback who fakes going in- 
side, swings deep and cuts outside end. 


it is a philosophy of football. Many 
coaches, such as Bobby Dodd at Geor- 
gia Tech, Murray Warmath at Minne- 
sota, DeWitt Weaver at Texas Tech 
and Billy Meeks at Houston, inculcat- 
ed in the stern virtues of the single 
wing, have abandoned the original 
alignment but still teach its tenets. 
Pure practitioners of the teachings of 
the patriarch, General Bob Neyland, 
are Bowden Wyatt at Tennessee, 
“Red” Sanders at UCLA and Tommy 
Prothro at Oregon State. Wyatt and 
Sanders have met with tremendous suc- 
cess using this “old-fashioned,” ortho- 
dox formation, and Prothro is a definite 
rising star in the Pacific Northwest. 

Possibly the off-tackle power play, 
as diagrammed, best expresses the phi- 
losophy of the Tennessee system: two- 
on-one blocking on both the defensive 
tackle and end with two guards lead- 
ing the tailback through the hole. This 
is the base play of the Tennessee at- 
tack and, in order for the offense to be 
successful, must be established. Alone, 

mum of deception as the tailback gets 
a yard lead from the center, takes 
three steps to the strong side and 
drives through the hole behind the 
guards. But, and this is important, he 
may do many things after those three 
steps. Neyland’s theory is that the ul- 
timate in deception is to mask the in- 
tent until the last pos.sible fraction of 
a second, thus keeping the defense 
locked in position and in doubt as to 
the course of the play. As his outside 
foot hits the ground on his third step, 
the tailback may drive back inside the 
defensive tackle, run the power play, 
fake the power play and go outside the 


end, throw the running pass which is 
another trademark of this system or 
hand off to the wingback on a “Sally 
Rand” play— a naked reverse to the 
weak side. 

Maybe it would be a good idea to 
explain the terminology, which differs 
from that of many teams. The backs 
are always referred to by name or num- 
ber with the wingback, or Number 
One, usually stationed a yard outside 
and a yard back of the right (or strong) 
end. Wherever the wingback is located 
is called the strong side, and when they 
go into formation left the line simply 
revolves all the way around, and the 
wingback will be on the left flank out- 
side of the same end as in formation 
right. The blocking-back, or Number 
Two, is a yard behind the line, usually 
in the seam between the strong side 
guard and tackle. The fullback, Num- 
ber Three, is about four yards deep 
behind his strong guard. The tailback. 
Number Four, is four and a half or 
five yards in depth, slightly to the 
weakside of center. Backs do not inter- 
change and are always in the same 
relative position in either right or left 
formation. Linemen are never referred 
to as right guard or left guard but al- 
ways as strong side or weakside guards. 

But it is the tenets mentioned ear- 
lier that really set the Tennessee sys- 
tem apart from all others. Here are a 
few. One good blocker is worth three 
ball-carrying stars. The team that 



OFF-TACKLE power play to strong side is 
single-wing trademark. Tackle and end are 
double-teamed. Both guards pull to lead 
the tailback who lakes the ball on the run. 


makes the fewest mistakes wins. Play 
for and make the breaks; when one 
comes your way score. If a break goes 
against you, don’t let down; turn on 
more steam. Press the kicking game; 
it is here that games are won or lost. 
On defense, first protect your position, 
pursue relentlessly and gang tackle. 
These are not just idle words or slo- 
gans. They are preached and practiced 
incessantly. C l F ^ b ) 


HICKMAN’S HUNCHES 

For Games of 
Saturday, Oct. 13 

• Michigan vs. Army. Wolverines lost 
a tough one. Army has winning ways 
with Michigan, but attack is not yet 
jelled. Close but, MICHIGAN. 

• Notre Dame vs. Purdue. Boiler- 
makers always dangerous with Lett 
Dawson’s passes. Hornung great loo. 
NOTRE DAME. 

• Mississippi vs. Vanderbilt. Rebels 
have size, strength and speed. Spirited 
Commodores a match for any foe. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

• Iowa vs. Wisconsin. Both teams 
heavily hit by graduation losses. My 
guess is IOWA. 

• Duke vs. Southern Methodist. Blue 
Devils disappointing. SMU surpris- 
ing. Away out on the limb, but just 
one more time. DUKE. 

• Penntytvtnia vs. Princeton. Quak- 
ers quelled Dartmouth’s Indians in 
opening Ivy round robin. Winning 
streak short. Caldwell’s Tigers are not 
tamed. PRINCETON. 

• Illinois vs. Ohio State. Unpredicta- 
ble Illinois may furnish the show, but 
still, OHIO STATE. 

• Georgia Tech vs. LSU. Rarnbling 
Wreck rolling right along on schedule. 
Effective, efficient and undefeated. 
Bengal Tigers a threat, but all signs 
say GEORGIA TECH. 

• Texas vs. Oklahoma. Somewhere 
along the line I said earlier Sooners 
would be upsec. It won’t be here 
and darned if I know where, pardner. 
OKLAHOMA. 

• Miami vs. Maryland (Oct. 12). 
Slowly creeping Terrapins may come 
to life one of these days, but the Hur- 
ricanes blow harder. MIAMI. 

ALSO 

Texas Christian over Alabama 
Baylor over Arkansas 
v»i» fiver Cnhimbia 
Cornell over Harvard 
Texas A«.M over Houston 
Michigan State over Indiana 
Minnesota over Northwestern 
Syracuse Over We.st Virginia 
UCLA over Washington State 
Utah over Denver 
ciemson over Wake Forest 
Washington over Oregon 
Rice over Florida 
California over Oregon State 
Navy over Tulane 

Last week's hunches: 

20 right, 5 wrong 
Record to date: 62-12-1 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


THE PROS 

by TEX MAULE 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 

T he wonders of science and a brand- 
new offense combined to put the Chica- 
go Cardinals, a fourth-place team in 1955, 
into undisputed first place in the Eastern 
Conference, with victories over the two 
strongest teams in the division. The Car- 
dinals, who started the season by whip- 
ping the Cleveland Browns 9-7, added a 
35-27 conquest of the New York Giants 
last Sunday. Coach Ray Richards uses a 
one-ounce paging device to communicate 
with his offensive quarterback and defen- 
sive captain. “It helps quite a lot,” he 
said after the victory over the Giants. 
“It’s hard to measure just how much, 
but it's especially useful to alert the de- 
fense on what to expect.” Broadcast is 
from the press box perch of an assistant 
coach, who is in touch with Richards by 
telephone. “I think the biggest factor in 
our success so far has been the play of La- 
mar McHan,” Richard.s said. “We helped 
ourselves in the offensive line. too. And we 
put in a split-T offense the week before the 
Brown game, something we had never used 
before. It gives us ball-control and rests the 
defense.” The Cardinals will have to oper- 
ate without their communication system 
next week, when they play in Washington, 
since the sy.stem requires a wire loop buried 
on the playing field for transmission. Red- 
skins Owner George Marshall is not ex- 
pected to allow the Cardinals to dig up 
his turf to plant this gadget. 

cicvctand, whose Coach Paul Brown 
started the automation uproar, beat the 
Pittsburgh steef«r» without radio communi- 
cation last week. George Ratterman, ap- 
parently set as Otto Graham’s replacement, 
passed well, used big Ed Modzelewski in 
the forefront of a thumping ground attack 
and ground out a 14-10 victory. The seem- 
ingly armor-plated Brown defense threw 
back a late Steeler drive on the four-yard 
line CO preserve the win. The Philadelphia 
Eagles, whose offense suffers from a lack of 
consistent running backs, depended on the 
passing of Quarterback Bobby Thomason 
for a 13-9 triumph over the .still winless 
Washington Redskins. 



a little less sweet, if you please 


Noillv Prat knew you wanted it: a less sweet 


W L T Pci. W L T Pet. 

Cardinals 2 0 0 1.000 Eagles 1 I 0 .500 

Browns 1 1 0 .500 Steeiers 1 1 0 .500 

Giants 1 1 0 .500 Redskins 0 2 0 .000 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

T he Detroit Lions, who plummeted from 
fir.st to last in the Western Division in 
1955, showed .sign.s of climbing right back 
after two weeks of the 1956 season. Victo- 
ries over the Green Bay Packers on open- 
ing day and the Baltimore Colts 31 to 14 
last Saturday night left them in sole owner- 
ship of first place in the West; the way in 
continued on page 7ii 


Sweet vermouth for today’s taste in drinks. 
Noillv Prat Sweet \'ermouth is subtly drier, delicious 
on-the-rocks and wholly delightful in a Manhattan. 

It makes a wonderful difference! Try it! Ask 
for tlie new Noilly Prat Sweet Vermouth, made of 
superior French wines exclusively. By the 
makers of famous Noilly Prat Dry Vermouth. 

don’t stir without 



NOILLY PRAT 


BROWNE VINTNERS CO., I N C.. N EW YORK CITY, SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FORTHE U.S.A. 
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wers right, 
Martha! This 
electric kitchen is more 
automatic than I 
dreamed, it could be . 

Why can’t the male animal get it 
through his liead that women know 
more about some tilings tluin he 
does? As a case in point, consider 
Ilotpoint electric kitchens. 

Any woman can tell yon that, in 
the Ilotpoint lexicon, automatic 
jnca7i.s' automatic. It's true (alas!) 
the disliwusher won’t actually re- 
stack the china, hut a Hotpoint 
kitchen is so automatic that it al- 
most anticipates a woman’s next 
step. Team a dishwasher up with a 
Ilotpoint electric range, and the 
round-the-clock pot-watching 
grandmother knew is reduced to a 
mere matter of pushing buttons. 
This is all as it should be. High 
time suffrage was extended to a 
woman’s role in kitchens and 
laundries. 

Take another look at Martlia. 
Doesn’t she look happy? You will 
be, too, after you’ve talked tbe 
whole thing over with your 
Hotpoint Dealer. He wulerstands 
women. Hotpoint Co. (A Division 
of General Electric Company), 
Chicago 44. 

electric kitchens and 
laundries by 

Hotp oint 


THE PROS 

continued from page 71 

which victory wa.s achieved made it seem 
likely they would .stay there. “Three things 
make this a much tieller club than lasi 
year’s," .said Coach Buiidy Parker after his 
win over the Colls. “First, we have no in- 
juries to key players. Last year we siarled 
with three first-line players out. Second, 
the return from service of Yale Lary, our 
defensive back, Oliver Spencer Itackle] 
and Gene Gedman [offensive fullback] has 
lightened up both our offensive and de- 
fen.sive units. Third, and as important as 
the other two, Bobby Layne is pas.sing as 
well a.s he ever did.” Parker added two 
more factors to account for his team’s suc- 
ces.s — the running of Rookie Backs Don 
Mcllhenny of SMU and Hopalong Cas.sady 
of Ohio Slate and the addition of Tackle 
Ray Krouse to the defensive line. Layne, 
with an abundance of tools to fashion his 
attack, passed for two touchdowns against 
the Colts, handed off adroitly to his fine 
runners for .sizable ground gains and carried 
for eight yards and a touchdown himself. 

The Los Angeles Rams, magnificently 
endowed with talent on both the offensive 
and defensive units, lost to the somewhat 
less-talented but certainly more enthusias- 



PACKERS’ AL CARMICHAEL ^48l 
clears Bear Stan Jones on 106-yard return. 


tic San Francisco 4Ser6 33-30. The oncp 
lethargic 49er line battered Ram backs 
into five fumbles, recovering four of them. 
Ed Beatty, reliev'cd of unwelcome dutie.s 
as an offen.sive center by the return of 
would-be coach Bill Johnson to that post, 
pounced on three fumbles from his line- 
backer po.sition. Gordy Soltau kicked four 
field goals for the 49ers, and Fullback 
Joe Perry, long the driving force in the 
49er ground attack, showed no signs of 
aging as he slipped through a crack in 
the Ram line and hurried 28 yards for a 
touchdown. 

The Chicagp Bear*, for the fir.st time in 
10 years, looked like the oldtime Monsters 
of the Midway. Quarterback Ed Brown 
scored one touchdown, passed for two and 
fired the husky, tough Bear backs through 
the Green Bay Packers line for 278 yards. 
The Bears won 37-21. The Packers’ A1 Car- 
michael returned a kickoff 106 yards for a 
touchdown, a new record by a yard. 


W L T Pet. 

Lions 2 0 0 1.000 

Colts 1 1 0 .500 

Bears 110 .500 


W L T Pet. 

Rams 1 1 0 .500 

49ers 1 1 0 .500 

Packers 020 ,000 


ENGINEERS! 



Leading 
a dog’s 
life? 




If your work, salary, or living 
conditions leave something to be 

desired, why not ask Douglas, 
world's largest aircraft manufacturer, 
about its engineering openings? 
With a $2 billion backlog, and 

a wide variety of aircraft, missile 
and electronic profeefs to be 

researched, designed, built and 
tested, Douglas can fit your talents 

to the kind of work you like. 
Write us today ! 

Send resume to 

C. C. LoVene, Box 620H 

Santa Monica, Calif. 


In Next Week’s 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
Go Shopping in the 



Oh^hos^elici^s island drinksl ^ 


DAGGER 

Jamaica Rum 

The recipes are on the bottle 
97 Proof • Schieffelin & Co.. New York 
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SPORTING LOOK 


BLANKETS 
TO BE 
WORN 


AT THE Winter Olympics in Cortina 
the freshest look in cold-weather 
wear was that of the spectator who 
w'ore a bold plaid blanket cut into a 
parka, jacket or poncho {SI, Dec. 26). 
Inspired by this colorful display of 
European ingenuity, American design- 
ers this year have put sci.ssors to pre- 
cious cashmere car robes {opposite) for 
the year’s most elegant blanket coat; 
cut up such typically North Ameri- 
can blankets as Hudson’s Bay beaver- 
points, Pendleton plaids and bright col- 
ored fleeces with border stripes into 
stadium coats for men and women, 
winter-weight women’s suits and cozy 
wrap-around skirts. Many of the coats, 
in addition to the warmth that's built 
into the blankets, have hoods concealed 
beneath flat-lying collars, toggle fasten- 
ings borrowed from the sports car set 
and insulated linings. And along with 
the run on the blankets comes a re- 
newed popularity for horse-blanket- 
plaid tweed sports jackets that vie 
in boldness of pattern with the coats. 


CASHMERE COAT (Tina Leser, $210) is of 
Pringle blanket, has fringed .stole .scarf and 
green cashmere lining. Alan's jacket is of 
horse-blanket-plaid tweed (Chipp, $80). 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY .lERRY COOKE 




BLANKETS IN THE STADIUM include light 
fleece with bold stripes and concealed hood 
collar (Lakeland, $45); fleecy red suit of 


a Si. Mary’s blanket (Sporlwhirl, $50 1 
and multicolored man’s hooded Hudson'.s 
Ray coat iWoolmaster, $65;. The TIudson'.s 


Ray blankets are double-woven, the same 
as those used in the 18th century to trade 
wit h the Canadian Indians for beaver pelts. 


TOGGLE COAT (Buck Skein Brand, $39. 95)i.scalled the Yodeler.Tt wrap-around skirt i$17.95i of stadium blanket is worn with 
ha.s blanket stripes and a concealed hood underneath the collar. a bulky sweater ($1 1 .95, both Pendleton i. Bags by Roger Van S. 
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VANDERBILT STORY 



To most Americans, 1 larold S. \ anderbilt, sailor extraordinary, in\entive ^(eniiis, 
creator of c()ntract bridge, is more a legend than a man. Few know him well, yet 
millions have fell the impact of his achievements. His is a story of tall ships and 
brilliant intellects; of men of wealth and wit and sportsmanship who could and 
would give all they had in international contests — a story whose final chapter, 
perhaps, has not been written yet. F{)r the first of its four parts, turn the page 
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PART I 


GREAT DAYS UNDER SAIL 

The many-sided character of Harold Vanderbilt; the America’s Cup, 
and his defense of it against Sir Thomas Lipton’s ‘Shamrock V’ in 1930 


4N ARGUMENT which never fails to 
interest, sometimestolhepointof 
blows, has for its topic whether this 
figure of sport nr that is the greater 
champion— the better candidate for a 
sportsman’s V'alhalla. Virtually every 
sports fan has a candidate to offer, his 
qualifications to enutnerate, his deeds 
to recount and his name to pronounce 
with holy fervor. Too often, though, 
the qualifications of a candidate are 
expressed in the terms of his natural 
gifts: the sense of timing so essential 
to the track champion and to driving 
baseballs against stadium facades, the 
pile-driving legs that propel a fullback 
into the opponent’s secondary, the 
wrist control of the drop shot in tennis 
— these are among the qualities dis- 
cussed and praised. Naturally, such 
physical gifts are essential to top-level 
ranking in most sports. But the true 
champion would seem to have an addi- 
tional endowment, an almost fantastic 
competitive urge that enabled, to give 
an example, baseball’s Joe DiMaggio 
to hit Bob Feller during the latter’s 
great years in the American League as 
if he were being served up batting- 
practice pitches. Some years back Billy 
Talbert, the U.S. Davis Cup captain, 
wrote an article in which he discussed 
this necessary quality the true cham- 
pion had to have. Talbert had diffi- 
culty in defining it. The x quality he 
called it, and in his own sport Don 
Budge had it, and Bill Tilden, and it 
was that ineffable something that gave 
them an edge over opponents of equiv- 
alent, or even greater natural ability. 

Last winter a man strode across 
Manhattan’s 44th Street on his way 
to a crucial meeting at the New York 
Yacht Club who provides a striking 
example of one whose physical attri- 
butes are no more than normal (ex- 
cept perhaps for a voice whose power 
on a still day would carry across any 
small harbor in the world), and yet 
whose X quality, to borrow Talbert’s 
phrase, has made him a champion in 
not one but two national pastimes— 
yachting and bridge. His contributions 
to both are such that his name should 


by GKORGH PLIMFION 

be virtually synonymous with them. 
He invented contract bridge. In yacht- 
ing he is without doubt one of the 
greatest racing skippers this country, 
if not the world, has ever produced. 
Yet few, if any, 44th Street pedestrians 
would have recognized him as Harold 



THK AMKRK^A'S CUP 


Stirling (Mike) Vanderbilt, though he 
is a striking and memorable figure of 
a man: 72 years old but looking 20 
years younger, a tall man (6 feet 3 
inches in height), impeccably dre.ssed, 
and his walk a slight indication of his 
character— brisk, a longarmswing, and 
toes turned out in strides that seem 
short and quick for his height, an ag- 
gressive walk that carries him a foot 
or two in adv’ance of any walking part- 
ner. Even in the New York Yacht 
Club, though the word would quickly 
pass that Mike Vanderbilt was in the 


clubhouse, he is still to most members 
more the legend than the man. Vander- 
bilt abhors the impetus which has driv- 
en many to championship status— the 
quest for fame— and as such he has 
kept himself out of the public eye. 

His sailing trophies alone, however, 
are tangible tribute to his abilities. The 
historic America’s Cup, the symbol of 
international yacht racing competition 
and linked in memory with the great J 
boats of two decades ago, was three 
times successfully defended by Mike 
Vanderbilt in the name of the New 
York Yacht Club and his country with 
the J boats Enterprifie, Rainhnn: and 
Ranger. His success in the J boats is 
paralleled in every class he has sailed 
in. On the shelves in the trophy room 
of his Shenandoah Valley farm stand 
the testimonials to his skill, includ- 
ing the cup for winning the New York 
to Bermuda race in 1910, and seven 
King’s and nine Astor cups, won be- 
tween 1921 and 1940. But Vanderbilt’s 
reputation as a yachtsman is not lim- 
ited to his winning ways as a skipper. 
The hundreds of thousands who race 
boats in North America are indebted 
to Vanderbilt for the rules they race 
under — derived largely from a code 
formulated by him and so radically dif- 
ferent from the preceding rules that 
they were not adopted throughout the 
continent until after an eight-year test 
period starting in 1940. 

Vanderbilt has had an equally pro- 
found effect on all of the diversified 
fields that have interested him. In 
terms of sheer numbers the largest bloc 
who have benefited from a Vanderbilt 
contribution are the estimated 32 mil- 
lion people in this country and the 
further millions throughout the world 
who play contract bridge, originated 
by Vanderbilt in 1925 and a game in 
which he is still ranked as one of the 
great experts. A smaller group, but 
no less interested, appreciate Vander- 
bilt in his capacity as a farmer. He 
took up farming in 1942, not know- 
ing what a heifer was. Now, Virginia 
farmers and agronomists from nearby 
agricultural stations come by the score 
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to inspect twin hay-drying sheds de- 
signed by Vanderbilt and which —judg- 
ing from the interest shown in them— 
may one day be the prototypes of sim- 
ilar structures throughout the coun- 
try's farmlands. If this should happen, 
it will be purely because of the proved 
design and operation of the prototypes, 
for Vanderbilt has never tried to pop- 
ularize any of his inventions, not even 
contract bridge. Their popularity, as 
evidenced by their widespread adop- 
tion, is due solely to their excellence— 
the best that can be produced by a 
man who has excelled at whatever he 
has put his hand to. Even in farming 
Vanderbilt has achieved championship 
status. Two years after he bought the 
farm he won the DeKalb Virginia State 
corn-raising championship, and the fol- 
lowing year a national trophy, the De- 
Kalb corn-raising championship of the 
U.S., the first time that annual award 
for the largest number of bushels of 
shelled corn per acre has ever been won 
outside the western cornbelt. 

What, then, is the Vanderbilt x qual- 
ity? Obviously, such a quality is an 
amalgamation of many factors, chief 
among them what Vanderbilt himself 
calls “the instinct to excel,” inherited 
perhaps from his great-grandfather. 
When he was a boy, the famous Com- 
modore started ferrying passengers 
from Staten Island to lower Manhat- 
tan in a sailboat which he skippered 
with such speed that he outdistanced 
all his rivals and attracted enough cus- 
tomers to start a career leading to the 


ownership of one of the largest railroad 
systems in America. 

But some of the opponents the pres- 
ent-day Vanderbilt has met in compe- 
tition describe his instinct to excel in 
different terms. “The Vanderbilt killer 
instinct,” they call it, and they speak 
of it in considerable awe. 

It is not a quality which one would 
expect of Vanderbilt on meeting him 
when he is not in competition. He is a 
friendly and warm man, his conversa- 
tion punctuated with a loud infectious 
laugh so distinctive that a friend would 
recognize it anywhere he heard it: it 
seems to come about through the proc- 
ess of inhalation, as if the pleasure 
which gave rise to the laugh had to be 
drawn in and savored rather than ex- 
haled. But he is also a shy man, only 
completely at ease with a small but 
dedicated group of friends and with 
those with whom he shares a particular 
interest. Back in the ’30s a woman re- 
porter from the old World sailed out 
in a catboat to try to interview him 
aboard the moored America’s Cup de- 
fender Enterprise. “Various conversa- 
tional efforts evoked no response what- 
soever,” she reported, and described 
sailing briskly around the Enterprise 
while Vanderbilt studiously kept his 
back turned. So complete was his re- 
serve in the early ’30s that reporters 
accused him of taking a Trappist oath 
as far as the press was concerned. 

Since then, though, and in keeping 
with the times, Vanderbilt has mel- 
lowed somewhat from the Edwardian 


attitude that a name should appear in 
print only at birth, marriage and death. 
But he still talks uneasily about him- 
self, shouldering aside the credit he 
could justifiably take. He speaks of 
playing in an all-e.xpert bridge game as 
“a wonderful intellectual treat,” with 
never the suggestion of pride which 
would indicate he was in any way re- 
sponsible for the game. The Vanderbilt 
convention, a once-popular bidding sys- 
tem invented by him in the early days 
of contract bridge, he has always re- 
ferred to as “the club convention.” His 
skill at racing boats he attributes not to 
any inherent genius, but to long hours 
spent in training his crew, tuning up his 
boat, perfecting his sails and in acquir- 
ing the feel of the helm — “becoming a 
part of her,” as he puts it. And it is 
curious that in recounting the greatest 
moments of his sporting career, he does 
not refer, however modestly, to exam- 
ples of his own prowess paying off in 
victory, but rather to the circum- 
stances of chance, and to the little but 
costly mistakes that his opponents 
have made that led to their defeat and 
a Vanderbilt win. 

The most marked characteristic be- 
hind the Vanderbilt reserve, and again 
one unexpected in a man labeled with 
“the killer instinct,” would be one of 
sentiment. He is a man with his emo- 
tions close to the surface. He has seen 
the musical South Pacific 12 times. The 
King and 1 almost as many, and has 
been visibly moved on each occasion. 

continued on next page 
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He can barely speak the name Eisen- 
hower without iietraying emotion. It 
is not a maudlin sentimentality, but 
one which wells out of Vanderbilt’s 
strong and basic belief in the human 
values, notably of dignity, loyalty and 
courage. They provide the code by 
which he lives, and when confronted 
with an example or breach of any one 
of them, he is profoundly affected. 

Keenly receptive to the excitement 
the world offers and an optimist at 
heart, Vanderbilt’s appreciation of the 
world and its artifacts is almost that 
of a small boy. He continues to view 
life with wonder and delight, neither 
abrogated by cynicism or sophistica- 
tion, taking as much passing interest 
in the progress of a contestant on a 
TV quiz program as he does in going 
over expan.sion plans for Vanderbilt 
University in Nashville, of which he is 
president of the Board of Trust. Walk- 
ing in New York’s Central Park, he 
will pause and discuss the problem of 
sailing toy boats on the pond, giving 
their owners, some 65 years his junior, 
the same close attention he gives the 
chief engineer of the United Slates on 
a tour of the liner’s engine rooms. 

Given a man of such general warmth, 
it comes as something of a shock to 
see Vanderbilt in competition — out to 
win no matter what the odds through 
sheer determination and concentration. 
“Mike Vanderbilt,” his friends say of 
him, “is a remarkable study in con- 
trast.” His voice of command aboard 
ship— his “quarterdeck voice,” as his 
wife, the former Gertrude Conaway of 
Philadelphia, calls it — is a stentorian 
blast of utmost authority which has 
been knowm to intimidate his crew and 
set shore birds to flight from nearby 
sand bars. At the bridge table, if an 
oldtime partner makes a bad play, Van- 
derbilt occasionally works his features 
into what his friends call a “stench 
face,” an unconscious Medusa-like 
grimace which has led a more delicate 
female partner into further indiscre- 
tions with the cards and finally into 
tears of humiliation. Vanderbilt brings 
this determination to the bridge table 
regardless of the quality of the opposi- 
tion, whether he is playing in topflight 
competition or against social players, 
the slightly condescending term bridge 
experts use for players of country club 
caliber. By the same token, on the ten- 
nis courts of his Florida winter home, 
he will play three sets a day under a 
blazing sun at the age of 72 with a grim 
ferocity which is almost unbecoming 


to the circumstances. He constantly 
admonishes himself as he plays, and a 
missed shot wrings from him such a cry 
of anguish that it seems to bespeak all 
human suffering. 

C URIOUSLY, it is with automobiles 
that his will to win asserts itself 
most blatantly. His wife relates how 
this summer he drove his Chrysler 300 
through France, Spain, Switzerland 
and Italy, a 6,000-mile trip, during 
which he was passed on the open road 
by only one other car. The car — a black 
Lancia — passed Vanderbilt on the Ven- 
ice-Milan highway (“that damn sui- 
cidal driver” he was heard to mutter), 
and to hear accounts of such episodes 
is to indicate that anything challeng- 
ing, whether it appears over the hori- 
zon, or out of a bridge hand, or comes 
up in the rearview' mirror, effects a 
violent reaction in Vanderbilt, one 
which is surprising even to him. “It’s 
the most ridiculous thing,” he says of 
it, “it seems to be connected with a de- 
sire to keep moving.” His wife remem- 
bers that some years ago on a trip from 
Virginia to New York he transported 
an outraged bee, blown into the inte- 
rior of the car, across two state lines 
despite her pleas to stop and let the 
bee out. He had made up his mind be- 
fore leaving Virginia that he was going 
to drive across West Virginia and 
Maryland without stopping, and noth- 
ing short of the engine falling out was 
going to keep him from doing it. 

In an actual contest Vanderbilt’s 
competitive urge is replaced by a true 
fighting instinct, but by no means a 


blind one. Vanderbilt’s mental appara- 
tus is constantly at work and it has led 
to an important adjunct of his x qual- 
ity— a sense of inventiveness. He con- 
stantly experiments, preferring to find 
a new system than trying to perfect 
himself in a mold set by others. The 
greatest benefits that bridge and yacht- 
ing have received have resulted from 
his simple decision that in the one case 
the old game, auction bridge, was not 
as good as it could be; and in the other, 
that yacht racing rules were antiquat- 
ed and in need of revision. As a result 
of Vanderbilt’s experiments a verita- 
ble blueprint roll of innovations in 
yacht design, rigging, sails and tactics 
has developed. Every sailing in.structor 
who explains the use of a stopw'atch 
for a racing start usually follows a for- 
mula developed by Vanderbilt aboard 
his schooner Vagrajit in 1912. A ma- 
neuver— the tack jibe— for speeding a 
large racing yacht around a windward 
mark in certain situations w'as first 
used by Vanderbilt in 1934. Even 
sports which are outside his special 
province come under such scrutiny. He 
became an unerring putter in golf— a 
game he used to play in the low 80s but 
has since more or less given up— by 
devising a system for sinking short 
putts: turning his back to the hole, he 
sighted down the angle of his legs and 
putted between them, the club held in 
one hand, sending the ball on what his 
eye told him w'as the bisecting line of 
flight. In the field of music (Vander- 
bilt is completely tone deaf) he has sug- 
gested that pianists would get a better 
feel of the pedals if they removed their 



LIKUT. (J.G.) VANDKRBIl.T uhird from right) commanded Navy sub chaser SP-56 in 
World War I, here poses on deck with his all-Harvard crew: (from left) James A. Clark, 
Frederick S. Whitlock, McKim Hollins, Oliver Iselin, Roger "W. Cutler and William Rand. 
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shoes during concerts, and in dancing 
he has come up with what is probably 
the last and certainly the most un- 
poetic word on the subject of the waltz: 
"To reverse well when waltzing,” he 
explains, “it is essential to hold one’s 
partner at arm’s length and lean back 
in order to increase the orbit of the 
partnership’s peripheral velocity.” 

With his inventive turn of mind is 
coupled another essential portion of 
Vanderbilt’s x quality: his power of 
concentration. At the bottom of his 
class his first year at St. Mark’s School 
in Southboro, Mass., he made up his 
mind that in two years he would be at 
the top. He learned to concentrate to 
the extent that when he was absorbed 
in study a fellow student had to touch 
him to make him aware that a question 
was being put to him. On graduation 
day in 1903 he won the Founders Med- 
al, annually awarded the boy whose 
scholarship in his last three years has 
been the most outstanding. 

This power of concentration is an 
ability Vanderbilt still possesses. If an 
artist wished to emulate Rodin and do 
a study of a man in thought, he would 
do well to use Vanderbilt at the bridge 
table as a model — a man absolutely 
motionless, his head stock-still as he 
peers down into the cards spread loose- 
ly in his hand, probing, sifting possibil- 
ities for inordinate stretches of time. 
At one time Vanderbilt was probably 
the slowest player in the country, ri- 
valed only by the Bridge Expert Baron 
Waldemar von Zedtwitz. Since Von 
Zedtwitz is Vanderbilt’s regular part- 
ner in tournament competition, their 
method of play was thus rather du- 
biously characterized. John Crawford 
and Oswald Jacoby, two of the ranking 
experts in the country and two of its 
quickest players, often try to speed 
Vanderbilt up. ‘‘Mike, you’re not al- 
lowed to spend 10 minutes trying to 
take an overtrick,” one of them will 
say, and he may receive in return a 
“Sorry to be so slow,” Vanderbilt’s 
standard apology, though it is seldom 
followed by any speed-up in play. More 
likely there will be no indication that 
Vanderbilt has heard the remark as he 
remains simply a study of a man in 
what bridge players call a “huddle,” a 
silent, deep and awesome deliberation. 

For all their deliberation and the 
anguish it must have caused their op- 
ponents, Vanderbilt and his partner 
Von Zedtwitz have the results to show 
for it. Playing with varied pairs to 
make up a team of four, they have 
won the Vanderbilt Cup — the highly 
esteemed trophy donated by Vander- 
bilt and emblematic of the team of 



four national championship— in 1932 
and 1940, were runners-up in 1937, beat 
the Culbertsons, self-styled world 
champions, by over 6,000 points in 
one evening, and in Miami two springs 
ago acquired a commanding lead over 
an English team which had just won 
the world championship. 

A victory in such tournaments as 
these is not the end of Vanderbilt’s 
bridge day. For hours after any expert 
bridge session he and his friends sit 
around and discuss the hands they’ve 
played, Vanderbiltspeculating, asking, 
probing to see how he could have done 
better. He brings to his game a type of 
determination which gave rise to a 
famous remark made of Vanderbilt’s 
game in his presence and still quoted in 
bridge circles: “The damn sucker plays 
as if he were broke.” 

In yachting the same dedication, the 
same concentration takes place. After 
each race Vanderbilt gets together 
with his afterguard to discuss how they 
and the crew might have improved 
their showing— almost invariably a 
victory. Before Vanderbilt is satisfied, 
his boat must have sailed what he calls 
a 100% race, in w’hich no error can be 
found in tactics or the working of the 
boat. Such painstaking attention, 
which Vanderbilt describes as “the 
minutiae of thoroughness,” is mar- 


veled at by opposing yachtsmen. At 
a testimonial dinner given Vanderbilt 
during his racing season in England in 
1939 with the 12-meter Vim, the com- 
modore of the Royal Yacht Squadron 
mentioned in his welcoming speech an 
example he had seen from the club- 
house window early that morning while 
shaving. He saw a member of Vander- 
bilt’s afterguard out in a dinghy, pains- 
takingly taking soundings along the 
starting line off the clubhouse to gauge 
how far inshore Vanderbilt could take 
Vim—a. degree of preparation new to 
British yachting circles. By the time 
the racing season was over, in fact, 
Vanderbilt knew more about the vicis- 
situdes of the currents than most 
yachtsmen who had spent their lives 
racing on those w'aters. In the Solent 
off Ryde, for example, Vanderbilt dis- 
covered a long, narrow sand shoal that 
ran parallel to the course with just 
enough water on it to accommodate 
Vini. Vanderbilt noted from the ripples 
that the shoal parted the tidal stream 
so that there was less current on top 
of it than alongside. When the wind 
was fair and the tide against him, 
Vanderbilt sailed down the middle of 
the shoal with his spinnaker set, while 
his competitors, marveling perhaps at 
Vim’s design or at the trim of her sails, 
and losing length after length, contin- 
ued as they had for years to sail along- 
side it. Vanderbilt’s record in England 
included 19 wins, four seconds out of 
the 27 races started— the British, too, 
experiencing the difficulty of compet- 
ing against the conjunction of qualities 
which is the Vanderbilt x factor, the 
combination which has brought to the 
Shenandoah farm the yachting, bridge 
and farming trophies, and has led to 
his greatest accomplishment in the 
sporting world: his three-time success- 
ful defense of the America’s Cup, the 
world’s premier yachting trophy. 

It was the America’s Cup that, once 
again, was Vanderbilt’s concern on that 
day last winter when he mounted the 
steps of the New York Yacht Club and 
joined the meeting of the newly formed 
America’s Cup committee. The trophy 
itself was in a bank vault at the time, 
put there for safekeeping while club- 
house alterations were in progress. One 
of the sporting world’s greatest and 
oldest trophies, it usually stands on a 
table in the center of the trophy room 
of the New York Yacht Club: an ugly, 
oddly proportioned silver pitcher, 27 
inches high, the middle of its vague- 
ly cylindrical shape bulbous with six 
embossed shields. Like many trophies 
of renown, it is of little practical or 
coniinjied on next page 
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J ROAT DESIGNER Starling Burgess, America's outstanding genius at his 
trade, discusses performance with Vanderbilt aboard the Rainbow in 1934. 
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monetary value. Though designed as a 
pitcher, inexplicably it hasn’t a bottom 
and fails as a container for anything 
but air. Melted into bullion it might 
command $40 on the silver market. Yet 
the relatively few sportsmen who have 
competed for the trophy have spent in- 
calculable millions of dollars in defend- 
ing it or trying to capture it. One of 
them, Sir Thomas Lipton, the Irish tea 
czar, according to press reports, ex- 
pended over $5 million in his five chal- 
lenges for the trophy, all unsuccessful. 

The Cup arrived in this country 
aboard the yacht America, after which 
it was named. Originally the Hundred 
Guinea Cup and made at the order of 
the Royal Yacht Squadron of England, 
the America won it from a British rac- 
ing fleet on a course from Cowes around 
the Isle of Wight in the late summer of 
1851 in such a manner that when Queen 
Victoria asked, “Who was second?’’ the 
reply came, “Please, Your Majesty, 
there was no second." 

The British were startled and upset 
by the win. The America was a rake- 
masted schooner of a speed which 
prompted them to refer to her as a 
“Yankee trick," a “mere racing shell." 
But the British, and indeed any other 
nation, were given their chance to win 
the Cup back when the syndicate that 
built the America deeded it in trust in 
1857 to the New York Yacht Club to 
be held open for challenge by vessels of 
foreign countries. 

In the last hundred years 16 chal- 
lenges for the America’s Cup have been 
accepted — from yacht clubs in Eng- 
land, Ireland and Canada— and in 
every instance the Cup has been de- 
fended successfully. It has not budged 
from these shores, a remarkable testi- 
monial to American yacht designing 
and racing skill. 

Yet the concern of the New York 
Yacht Club, and Vanderbilt’s, and the 
reason for that crucial meeting was 
that unless changes were made in the 
Cup’s deed of gift further challenges 
would be unlikely. The present deed of 
gift stipulates that the challenging and 
defending yachts, if of single mast, 
must both be at least 65 feet on the 
waterline. Since the last America’s Cup 
Race in 1937, income taxes and the cost 
of building and running yachts 65 feet 
on the waterline have skyrocketed to 
such an extent that there is danger that 
the Cup may become permanently 
the property of the New York Yacht 
Club for the lack of a challenge and re- 
main simply a reminder, a forlorn one. 


of an era as impressive but as antiquat- 
ed as that of the clipper ships. 

Hardly a spar remains of the yachts 
that competed in the 1930s— the Cup’s 
golden age. J boats they were called— 
yachts from 76 to 87 feet on the water- 
line, manned by a crew of 26 and a 
brain trust of five known as the after- 
guard, with masts that towered to the 
height of a 15-story building and car- 
ried over a ton of canvas— “Slim white 
ghosts of the western seas” a poet 
wrote of them, and an awesome specta- 
cle they were to those fortunate enough 
to see them in competition off the New 
England coast. But of the 11 J boats 
that raced there, not one still sails. A 
few spreaders and strips of planking re- 
main to decorate the walls of New Eng- 
land inns and taverns. Aboard his mo- 
tor sailer, as a nostalgic reminder, Van- 
derbilt still uses the wheel with which 
he sailed his three Cup defenders, their 
names prominent on its brass hub. The 
binnacle that stood in front of the 
wheel was donated to the Marine His- 
torical Association at Mystic, Conn. 

Since a challenge today for the Amer- 
ica’s Cup with a J boat such as Enter- 
prise would cost the prohibitive sum of 
more than a million dollars, the Cup 
committee’s first function was to con- 


sider the advisability of asking the 
courts to change the deed of gift by 
reducing its minimum waterline length 
proviso of 65 feet. For many of the 
committee members the task was an 
onerous one. But they had heard it in- 
timated by Sir Ralph Gore, commodore 
of the Royal Yacht Squadron and for- 
mer president of the International 
Yacht Racing Union, that the British 
might challenge for the Cup if the size 
of the competing yachts was reduced, 
and though some, particularly Vander- 
bilt, felt that a reduction would de- 
mean the importance of the trophy, 
still the committee was fully aware that 
it was more important to have the Cup 
in competition than not. So they start- 
ed to pare foot lengths off the water- 
line of a hypothetical challenger, to an 
extent not yet finally agreed, though 
in rumor the 12 meters have been seri- 
ously considered as a minimum size. 

C '^IVEX the opportunity, the design- 
J ers and yachtsmen who will build 
and race our next defender will have 
an unblemished record to uphold, one 
perpetuated by such masters as Boat 
Builder Nat Herreshoff, “The Wizard 
of Bristol,” Yacht Designers Starling 
Burgess, Olin Stephens, and Yachtsmen 
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Charles Francis Adams and, of course, 
Harold S. Vanderbilt. 

It must have been with mixed emo- 
tions that Vanderbilt left the New 
York Yacht Club meeting. Pleased, 
naturally, that the chances seemed 
better that the America’s Cup would 
again be competed for, still he must 
have sensed the vague shock that 
comes with the realisation that an era, 
particularly one with which identifica- 
tion is strong, has irrevocably passed. 
Vanderbilt has always felt, as he put it, 
that "sisse and importance are brothers, 
though it may be a frailty of human 
nature that they be judged so.” After 
his many successful years with the J 
boats, it took a great deal of persuasion 
to get him interested in the smaller 12 
meters which have now for many years 
been the largest single-masted racing 
yachts in American waters. When he 
relented in 1938, he came to love them 
and race them with the success he en- 
joyed in his J boats. But, in effect, 
Vanderbilt hates the idea of stepping 
down from the heights. It is not con- 
sistent with his character. And, as he 
says, “Racing in smaller boats has not 
the same fascination for a man who has 
been lucky enough to be at the helm of 
the great J boats. You miss their sense 
of power.” 

Unlike Vanderbilt, the defenders of 
the future will very likely have been 
trained in the small one-design boats 
which compose the larger part of this 
country’s regattas: Stars, Comets, 
lightnings and Snipes. Vanderbilt had 
his racing training almost exclusively 
in large boats. The smallest boat he 
ever sailed was a M-footer handed 
down to him in 1896 by Ills older broth- 
er William. She was called Osprsy. On 
one occasion when he was racing in her 
—as an example of the competitive 
urge later to propel him to fame in 
yachting— Vanderbilt found himself 
astern of his only competitor, the late 
Ogden Mills, later Secretary of the 
Treasury in Herbert Hoover’s cabinet. 
Mills was ahead despite the fact that 
he had set his spinnaker on the wrong 
side and was sailing by the lee; but as 
he turned around to watch Vanderbilt, 
his mainsail suddenly jibed and the 
boom knocked him overboard into Nar- 
ragansett Bay. Vanderbilt doused his 
spinnaker and luffed up alongside. He 
looked down at Mills treading water 
and called out, “Do you give up? Do 
you give up?” Mills, something of a 
competitor himself and angry as a hor- 
net, said he wouldn’t, and it wasn't 
until Vanderbilt had sailed around him 
a few times repeating his demand that 
Mills finally gave up and allowed him- 


self to be hauled aboard. At the time, 
Vanderbilt was 12. 

He didn’t keep Onprey for long. He 
moved quickly through sloops 25, 30 
and 33 feet on the waterline to his first 
VoffroHl, a 53-foot Herreshoff schoon- 
er, subsequently renamed Queen Mah. 
He built her in 1910 and raced her for 
three consecutive years. In 1913 he 
built his second Vagrant, an 80-foot- 
waterline Herreshoff schooner, sailing 
her across the Atlantic that same year, 
and raced her every summer— with the 
exception of the two World War I sum- 
mers— through 1926. From 1927 to 
1938 he raced his Burgess-designed M 
boat Prestige, except for the six sum- 
mers he was sailing the -J boats: Enter- 
prise in 1930, F, H. Prince’s Weelumoe 
in ’32 and '33, Kainhow in ’34 and '36, 
and Ranger in 1937. In 1939 he sailed 
his Stephens-designed 12-meter V'l'ni, 
racing her to an impressive string of 
victories that summer in England and 
again in America in 1940. 

V ANDERBILT has not raced since. In 
yachting circles, particularly with 
the increased possibility of another 
America’s Cup series, there is much 
speculation that he may take up rac- 
ing again. Vanderbilt himself does not 
know. Though he has been inactive in 
racing for 16 years, it is easy to see how 
foreign it is to his nature to become a 
has-been, particularly in matters con- 
cerning the defense of a trophy with 
which he is so closely identified. 

Vanderbilt won his first major tro- 
phy with a victory in the 1910 Bermu- 
da race with his first Vagrant. The 
Bermuda race cup is one of the few 
major trophies not on display at the 
Shenandoah farm. Vanderbilt keeps it 
aboard his motor sailer, and only aft- 
er proper compliments have been be- 
stowed on it, does he wryly admit that 
his Vagrant was one of only two boats 
racing that year. In 1915, aboard his 
second Vagrant, he called in again at 
Bermuda— the scene of his 1910 tri- 
umph — but got a different reception. 
The British fort at the mouth of the 
harbor, on the lookout in the second 
year of World War I for German raid- 
ers, fired a shell across Vagra^it’s bow 
while Vanderbilt was still thumbing 
through Lloyds Signal Book to decode 
“M N,” the fort’s flag signal. “I did 
not have to look any further,” V'ander- 
bilt recalls. “The shell, landing so close 
aboard that it almost splashed our 
bowsprit, told me that the signal meant 
‘stop instantly.’” 

Two years later Vanderbilt had his 
chance to let off a shot across a boat’s 
bow. Patrolling the waters from New 


London to Nantucket, he was in com- 
mand of the SP56, a sub chaser which 
had on it a 50-pound depth charge, a 
three-pound gun, two machine guns, 
and a crew complement consisting 
principally of friends of his from Har- 
vard College. The shot fired was from 
a rifle and across the bow not of a Ger- 
man U-boat but of a Fall River Line 
steamer which the SPofi sighted at 
3 a.m. one morning heading hard 
through a thick fog on the submarine 
nets off Newport. The steamer took 
no heed of the shot liut blundered on 
into the nets. Vanderbilt let loose his 
“quarterdeck” voice with better effect. 
“Next time you come in here like 
that,” he shouted, “I’ll put a shot 
through your pilothouse!” And, with 
typical thoroughness, he filed a report 
with the authorities, resulting in the 
Fall River Line paying up for a dented 
submarine net buoy and until the con- 
clusion of the war approaching New- 
port waters with due temerity. 

Following the war, Vanderbilt re- 
turned to his family business, the New 
York Central and other railroads, and 
devoted his summers to sailing, slowly 
establishing for himself a reputation as 
a leading yachtsman with his schooner 
Vagrant and his M class sloop Prestige. 
He was particularly famous for his 
starts, an ability yachtsmen still recall 
to this day. He almost always got the 
jump on his rivals, and, possessed of 
an uncanny sense of timing, would hit 
the line with full headway seconds after 
the gun. In this he was aided by a sim- 
ple formula which he devised and al- 
ways used, and which is now univer- 
sally accepted by yachtsmen. A simple 
example would work out as follows: 
five minutes before the start Vander- 
bilt would pass the starting mark and 
with wind abeam sail a straight reach 
away from the line. Knowing tliat 30 
seconds were required to take his boat 
IfrFoU^h' i?‘T80° turn, he would work 
out his formula— in this case: 

When his stopwatch showed that 2' 45" 
remained before the starting gun, Van- 
derbilt started his turn back to 
the line. If the wind was steady and 
abeam, and if there was no current or 
interference by opponents, Vanderbilt 
would naturally hit the line with full 
headway at the gun. Such ideal condi- 
tions rarely existed, though, and it was 
Vanderbilt’s ability to make due allow- 
ances for currents, wind changes and 
jockeying for position that recently 
caused one yachtsman who has raced 
with Vanderbilt to compare his mind 
to an IBM machine in its ability to 
juggle the figures of the racing formula 
contmned on next page 
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VANDERBILT STORY 


continued from page 81 


to put the boat’s nose on the starting 
line at the proper time. 

On his reputation Vanderbilt was ob- 
viously a top candidate for the honor 
of defending the America’s Cup, when 
in May 1929tlieNewYork Yacht Club 
received a communication from the 
Royal Ulster Yacht Club: a challenge, 
his fifth, for the America's Cup by Sir 
Thomas J. Lipton, 80 at the time, fail- 
ing in health but vigorous enough to 
try to realize his great ambition— to 
bring back the “old mug,” as he called 
the America's Cup, to Ireland. "It 
should return for its health,” he said 
of it. 

Lipton was the direct antithesis of 
Vanderbilt. In his 80th year he was the 
delight of the caricaturist and the re- 
porter, with a giant walrus mustache 
and a yachting cap which he wore con- 
stantly, and behind him the life of a 
male Cinderella: selling newspapers as 
a barefoot boy in the streets of Belfast, 
at 10 working in a stationer’s shop, and 
in his teens seeking his fortune in 
America, where, finding it no more 
hospitable than it was later to be to 
his challenging yachts, he was reduced 
to sleeping on benches in Central Park. 
Finally, back in Glasgow, he invested 
in a small provision store which he par- 
layed into an immense chain-store line 
stocked with Lipton products— among 
them sausages and tea — mention of 
which monopolized his conversation 
and actions. One of the first great ad- 
vertising men, Lipton could hardly ut- 
ter a sentence without some reference 
to his products. Speaking before an 
audience in Boston he said of the Bos- 
ton Tea Party, “It confirmed my opin- 
ion of the Boston people. Kow, if it 
had been Lipton’s tea, they would have 
kept it.” 

In fact there were some, particularly 
stockholders in Lipton’s empire, who 
accused him of building his J boats 
solely to advertise Lipton’s tea. 
Whether or not this was the case, an 
increase in sales in this country dur- 
ing the 1930 Cup races would have 
been the result purely of sympathy to 
Lipton: four times over a period of 31 
3 'ears Lipton had tried with his green 
Shamrocks to win the America’s Cup, 
but each time he was to stand on the 
deck of his yacht Erin and watch his 
professional skippers go down to de- 
feat. In his fifth attempt, with Sham- 
rock V, Lipton had a sympathy so 
heartfelt that it amounted to support 
despite the fact that public admiration 
is more likely to center on the man who 


does things for himself than the spec- 
tator-sportsman who stands aside and 
watches his professionals perform. 
Sherman Hoyt, one of America’s great 
yachtsmen and a member of two of 
Vanderbilt’s afterguards, can only re- 
member one occasion when Lipton 
stepped aboard one of his challengers. 
He was leading a cavalcade of mod- 
els from a New York dress-making 



J BO.^T BUILDRU Nathaniel Herreshoff 
was admired as “The Wizard of Bristol.” 


establishment aboard Shamrock IV for 
publicity photographs. 

Vanderbilt, on the other hand, was 
the fir.st owner and, except for Charles 
Francis Adams, who sailed Resolute in 
1920, was the only amateur skipper 
ever to sail a defender. Yet he found 
himself cast in popular opinion as the 
taciturn perfectionist against Lipton 
the Romantic, the Grand Old Man. 
Sentiment was strong for the old man 
aboard Erin, hisgreen-hulled Shamrock 
V and its good-luck token: a pot with 
a shamrock growing in it, presented by 
Irish admirers. 

V ANDERBILT had two tokens aboard 
his defending Enterprise. One was 
a tile from Egypt with the bloody hand 
of Fatima designed on it— a blue hand 
with red fingertips above a yellow cres- 
cent, and the palm facing aft to exert 
its influence over rivals attempting to 
pass Enterprise. The other was a print 
of the “lucky Enterprise,” a brig which 
had fought against the Barbary Cor-- 
sairs and in the War of 1812 won an 
engagement against the British brig 
Borer off the Maine coast. The tile 
and print were the only nonutilitarian 
items aboard Enterprise. Below decks 
was a hollow shell that reverberated 
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deafeningly in a pounding sea. Most 
of the Tunning gear of the yacht was 
worked from below — the final pull on 
headsheets and backstays was taken 
up on the drums of big winches worked 
by eight crewmen, the “black gang” 
they were called, following orders re- 
peated down to them by the second 
mate stationed in a hatch amidships. 
Working the ship in such a fashion 
gave rise to considerable comment and 
criticism in the press. With some jus- 
tice, Enterprise was called the “robot 
yacht,” “the mechanical yacht,” a 
“box of clockwork,” though all her 
gadgets were built and operated in 
strict accordance with the conditions 
and scantling rules governing both de- 
fending and challenging yachts. 

She was designed by the late W. Star- 
ling Burgess, whose father, Edward 
Burgess, had designed the three suc- 
cessful Cup defenders Puritan, May- 
flower and Volunteer. Though schooled 
in his father’s profession as a yacht de- 
signer, Burgess was also one of this 
country's air age pioneers. A man of 
curious idiosyncracies, he was fond of 
standing on his head, a position from 
which it is said he w’as able to quote, 
and at considerable length, from the 
works of Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

The yacht which came from his de- 
signing board was 80 feet on the water- 
line, 120 feet overall, a measured sail 
area of 7,583 feet, and a mast that tow- 
ered 158 feet above the water. The 
first Marconi-rigged defender, she was 
financed by a syndicate which includ- 
ed Vanderbilt and was headed by Win- 
throp Aldrich, then a newly elected 
bank president and the present am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James. 
Vanderbilt and Aldrich were the only 
two members of the eight-man syndi- 
cate who were on the defender’s after- 
guard in the Cup races, Vanderbilt as 
captain, Aldrich as navigator. Aldrich 
remained navigator during the entire 
Cup racing season despite one monu- 
mental occasion when he took Enter- 
prise around the wrong mark during a 
New York Yacht Club cruise. The mis- 
take was caused in part by a heated 
discussion Aldrich was having with the 
late George F. Baker Jr., chairman of 
the board of the First National Bank, 
on the function and duties of a bank 
president. Vanderbilt, left speechless 
by the error, had to calm himself by 
lying flat on his back on the deck, and 
has since jokingly referred to Aldrich 
as his ejr-navigator. 

Enterprise passed the four months 
preceding the Cup races in a grueling 
struggle against her rivals Yankee, 
Whirlwind and Weetamoe—aW built 


that year by rival syndicates for the 
honor of being selected to defend the 
Cup. The struggle between Enterprise 
and her principal rival Weeiamoe was 
undecided until Enterprise beat her in 
the last trial against her in a near gale. 
“The hardest windward leg I ever 
sailed,” Vanderbilt calls it. 

Selected by the America’s Cup Com- 
mittee, Enterprise went up against 
Shamrock V in a best four-out-of-seven 
series starting on Sept. 13. With her 
innovations, the “black gang” toiling 
in the booming hull, perfect tactics on 
Vanderbilt’s part and the upraised 
palm of Fatima facing aft, Enterprise 
proved her supremacy ov'er Shamrock 
V and its potted good-luck leaf. Be- 
fore an immense spectator fleet, in- 
cluding Sir Thomas Lipton aboard 
Brin, Eiiferprisp. swept four races in a 
row over the 30-mile courses off New- 
port. In the third race, half an hour 
after the start, in a visible symbol of 
the fall of Sir Thomas Lipton’s hopes, 
Shamrock’s main halyard parted at the 
masthead sheave, the mainsail flut- 
tered to the deck, and the challenger 
was forced to withdraw. 

T he sympathy for Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton in his loss was overwhelming. 
Ring Lardner spoke for the public when 
he wrote; “My objections to the races 
are several. Chief among them is that 
they invariably cast a pall of gloom 
over the American people, a gloom so 
contagious that even I, ordinarily 
equipped with an irresistible smile of 
good fellowship for everybody, feel like 
hell from the moment a new Shamrock 
is sighted off Muscle Shoals until at 
least a month after someone has called 
up a garage and had it towed back to 
Edinburgh. This depression of spirit is 
generally attributed to our spirit of 
sportsmanship; we hate to see such a 
good fellow lose when he is so anxious 
to triumph, and so game ... his sor- 
rowful words brokenly uttered during 
the last clay at Newport— T cannot 
win! I cannot win!’— left hardly a dry 
eye in any American speakeasy.” 

Will Rogers, the statesman and hu- 
morist, went so far as to suggest that 
Americans raise a fund for a loving 
cup for Sir Thomas as a testimonial of 
their respect for his sportsmanship. The 
response was universal, and in Decem- 
ber of 1930 Lipton was presented with 
his cup at an impressive and emotional 
ceremony officiated over by Mayor 
Jimmy Walker and attended by sever- 
al thousands. Will Rogers wasn’t there 
in person, but he sent a telegram which 
read in part: ‘Sure sorry I can’t be with 
continued on next page 
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The question has been asked: Does 
the Lower Montgomery Street Olive 
or Onion Society really exist? Yes, 
Virginia, there is a Lower Mont- 
gomery Street Olive or Onion So- 
ciety. Its headquarters are in San 
Francisco, and its hindquarters ex- 
tend the breadth of the nation. 

Cresta Blanca had nothing to do 
with its founding. Matter of fact, 
Cresta Blanca was out of town that 
weekend. Bur the point i.s — with no 
prompting from Cresta Blanca, the 
Society’s Tasting Committee, after 
gallons of research, formulated a 
recipe for the Idea) Dry Martini. 

Here is the Society's official recipe: 
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1 part Cresta Blanca White Vermouth. 
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VANDERBILT STORY 

cnnlimied from -page 8S 

you ... I love you, Sir Thomas, but 
I won’t drink that damn tea. Come 
West, young man.” 

The telegram was read at the cere- 
mony, but in deference to Lipton, who 
broke down during his acceptance 
speech, Rogers' sentiment about tea 
w’as deleted in the official reading. 

Lipton was dead within the year, his 
dream unrealized. But challenges for 
the America’s Cup went on. In 1933 
the Kew York Yacht Club receis'ed 
another challenge, this one from the 
Royal Yacht Squadron of England for 
a series of four out of seven races to 
be held off Newport in the fall of 1934. 
The Royal Yacht Squadron is one of 
the most exclusive and distinguished 
j’acht clubs in the world— its club- 
house at the mouth of Cowes Road- 
stead is known universally among 
yachtsmen as “The Castle.” The 
squadron is so esteemed in its own 
country that its members have the 
sole right to fly the British Navy’s 
white ensign. Its last challenge for the 
America’s Cup, almost four decades 
before, had been marked by Lord Dun- 
raven’s famous outcries following the 
disqualification of his Valkyrie III for 
fouling the Defender— the latter a Cup 
defender financed by a syndicate whose 
membership included Vanderbilt’s fa- 
ther. It proved a curious twist of fate 
that a Vanderbilt was to defend the 
America’s Cup in the squadron’s next 
challenge in a series also marred, 
though to a lesser extent, by a protest, 
bickering and ill feeling. 

If Vanderbilt had felt that the Cup 
races in 1930 against Lipton had been 
a disappointment in the sense that 
Shamrock V had not provided the com- 
petition he had trained for, he was 
to face his next America’s Cup test 
against a boat generally conceded to be 
faster than his defending yacht. The 
odds against him were to go at one 
point as high as 30-1 in a series which 
would for one September week in 1934 
hold the sporting world spellbound. 


NEXT WEEK: THE 
CLOUDED VICTORY 

A chalJenge from T.O.M. Sopwilh; the 
building of'Rainbow"; her troubles in 
the trials: “Endeavor” and early defeat ; 
the famous protests and final triumph 
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{L to R) Paul Hyeland, Willard 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 



NOTRE DAME: CLASS OF '28 

sirs; 

SUGGEST NOTRE DAME MONOGRAM WIN- 
NERS CLASS 1928 BE COMPARED WITH CLASS 
1928 AS A WHOLE. 

JOHN M. CARROLL, M.D. 

Springfield, 111. 

• Because of an exceptionally detailed 
class report by Louis P. Buckley, pres- 
ident of the Notre Dame Class of 1928, 
such a comparison is indeed possible. 
The 10 varsity football players of the 
Class of ’28 who answered the Notre 
Dame questionnaire {Whai Happens to 
Football Players? SI, Sept. 24 and Oct. 
1 1 have on the whole done somewhat 
better than their classmates. Among 
these former players are lawyers, an in- 
dependent oil man, a landscape archi- 
tect, a couple of plant managers and a 
public-relations consultant. Their in- 
comes range from a high of $50,000 to 
a low of S4,200, with $13,000 as the 
median income of the group. The Class 
of ’28 as a whole has a lower median 
income: $11,500. Individual incomes 
range from an individual high of $60,- 
000 to no income at all for a member 
of a religious order. As family men, the 
football players have done better also. 
They average 3.3 children each, com- 
pared to 2.76 for their classmates. The 
football players have been much more 
willing to shoulder the burdens of com- 
munity responsibilities and much more 
eager to relax with their fellow citizens. 
Only one out of every three members 
of the Class of ’28 as a whole engages 
in any kind of civic activity, and one 
out of four does not belong to a club 
or organization of any kind. Almost 
everyone of the football players of the 
Class of ’28, on the other hand, belongs 
to several social organizations and most 
of them are prime movers in civic and 


community organizations. These for- 
mer players spend a good part of their 
time nowadays raising the money for 
charities, serving on labor mediation 
boards, on park commissions, hospital 
boards and good-government commit- 
tees. In looking back to its undergrad- 
uate days the Class of ’28 sometimes 
rather wistfully complains that Notre 
Dame failed to prepare them for the 
harsh realities of life. The football play- 
ers, who enjoyed the stern discipline 
and constant practical advice of Knute 
Rockne who coached the ’26, ’27 and 
'28 varsity teams, make no such com- 
plaint. They are unanimous in credit- 
ing football in general and their coaches 
in particular with a great part of their 
subsequent success in life. The two 
groups, the players and the nonplayers 
of ’28 agree, however, that N otre Dame 
does not overemphasize football or 
coddle its players. Only 4 % of the whole 
class feels football played too great a 
role in undergraduate life. Both groups 
agree that athletes should receive no 
special inducements such as a car or 
monthly checks. On this point, the 
football players are however very much 
more emphatic than their nonathletic 
classmates. Charles (Chile) Walsh of 
the Class of ’28 who made several All- 
America selections while playing for 
Notre Dame and afterward spent many 
years as a coach and part-owner in the 
National Football League has this to 
say; “After selection by the athletic 
department and approval of credits, 
each candidate should be investigated 
by a school committee other than 
the athletic department. Basic needs 
should be supplied when deserving. 
Never special indxicements!” Thomas F. 
Byrne, a varsity football player of the 
same class and now a Cleveland public 


relations man with a son on this year’s 
Notre Dame varsity squad, is equally 
outspoken: “Absolutely not! I’ve seen 
young men ruined by this practice, 
some losing their precious faith and 
others their sense of values.’’ All in all, 
the careers and opinions of the foot- 
ball players of the Class of ’28 when 
compared to those of their class as a 
whole support Sports Illustrated’s 
conclusion (SI, Oct. 1) that intercol- 
legiate football does not impede the 
practical purposes of education. — ED. 

NOTRE DAME: 

THE SEARCH FOR CZYCNXWROVICHS 

Sirs: 

I have just finished reading Part One of 
Mr. Coughlan’s Whal Happens to Football 
Players? I don’t mean to infer that Notre 
Dame has more than its share of Czycnx- 
wrovichs, nor do I feel that the average 
college football player is not as intelligent 
a.s any other person of equal educational 
background, but does Mr. Coughlan feel 
that Czycnxwrovich would sit down and 
fill out his questionnaire? I don’t. 

Johnson Harriss 

Wilmington, N.C. 

• A team of Sports Illustrated re- 
porters and correspondents tracked 
down and interviewed over half of 
those monogram winners who did not 
return their Notre Dame question- 
naires. The careers and opinions of 
these men match those of the mono- 
gram winners who returned their ques- 
tionnaires. — ED. 

NOTRE DAME: GUNG-HOI 

Sirs: 

I was attending Georgetown University 
School of Foreign Service at a time when 
there were no intercollegiate sports. Then, 
Vince McNally, now general manager of the 
continued on next page 
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IT’S AMMAN’S WORLD! 


AND PLYMOUTH HAS 
A FLAIR FOR FASHION - - 
TALENT FOR COOD TASTE. 

Priced from 
SI1S5 to $16.95 

PLYMOUTH SHOE CO. 
Middieboro, Man. 


It costs so little to looJf so RIGHT! 


Snjoy ih& tHrill 
o/ Hi-Pi Color 
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POWER MATS C 

500 Wotl-Fcn cooled-for 2 i 2 slides In any mount 


Touch Bar control does it all elec- 
trically. Just sit back and relax. 
Use remote control from across the 
room or set the automatic timer 
to run itself. So automatic that 
room light turns off when pro- 
jector turns on ! 


PROJECT-O- IVI ATI C 

300 Woit ton cooled 
Automatic 2x2 slide 
’’ proiector 4 i,oyi ' 


VIEWLEX Long 


Model $88.50 
Ixiond City 1, N.Y. 
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Philadelphia Eagles and a Notre Dame 
graduate, suggested I go to Notre Dame on 
an athletic scholarship. 

After parental opposition was overcome, 

I did that— on a football and baseball schol- 
arship. A bad knee kept me from accom- 
plishing anything in football, but I won my 
monogram a.s a ba.seball pitcher. 

This is what I think of Notre Dame. It 
is a superb leveling agent. It is the great 
equalizer. If ever there might be a paragon 
of impartiality, its name would be Notre 
Dame. There is an endemic eitprit de corps 
there. There is a healthy “gung-ho” about 
the place which stem.s from a spontaneity 
which is not an inculcated one. 

My years at Notre Dame are the only 
ones in my life which have left an intellec- 
tual or emotional imprint upon me. 

Sports and studie.9 are not natural ene- 
mies. They complement each other. 

John K. Ste\v.\rt 
Notre Dame ’46 

Washington, D.C. 

NOTRE DAME: B-R-T FOR DEBATERS? 

Sirs: 

Tell me frankly, why does a college foot- 
ball player deserve a free ride through 
school any more than a member of the de- 
bating team of the history club? Has any- 
one ever ascertained whether the average 
student resents special pri\dleges given to 
nonintelleclual gridmen? 

Frederic B. Cleaves 

Evanston, 111. 

FOOTBALL ISSUE: THE VALIANT THREE 

Sirs: 

In crus.s checking your entire football 
survey, I came up with what I believe is 
an interesting footnote. 

Southern Methodist University, the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and the University of 
Indiana each play four of Herman Hick- 
man’s lop 11 teams. 

These Valiant Three are to be established 
this year as giant killers. (And so far they 
are doing nicely at it.i 

A quick survey shows that the HH top 

II teams play others in this same group 
as follows: 

Michigan -three top eleven opponents 
Michigan State and Notre Dame — two 
top eleven opponents 
Army, Duke, Georgia Tech, Ohio St. and 
Oklahoma— one top eleven opponent 
Miami, Texas A&M and Yale meet none 
of the top elevens 

An undefeated season on the part of any 
of the Valiant Three should -surely mean 
the label National Champions at the close 
of the .season. 

Your survey is a great help to millions 
of second-guessers like myself who pat 
our own backs for months after predicting 
an up.set like SMU over Notre Dame (I 
did — 14-131. 

Earle F. Plyler 

Dallas 

FOOTBALL ISSUE: IVI FOR CROONING 

Sirs: 

I enjoyed Herman Hickman’s predictions 
for this year but mu.st take excepliun to his 
statement in his review of Maine “that tal- 
ent as rich as it is on Rudy Vallee’s old cam- 
pus.” Rudy Vallee graduated from Yale 
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but was awarded a varsity letter at Alaine 
for popularizing the Maine Stein Souff. 

C. F. Reeves 

Grand Rapids 

• Rudy Vallee learned the Stein Song 
as a loyal freshman at the University 
of Maine although he later transferred 
to Yale.-ED. 

FOOTBALL tSSUE: MORE OF SAME? 

Sirs: 

How, as a weekly publication, you out- 
did the so-called football annuals in concise 
information concerning the football teams 
of the country (SI, Sept. ‘24) is beyond me! 

Being a basketball fanatic, I am wonder- 
ing whether you will have any such preview, 
of the nation’s cage teams. 

Gary Furin 

Cleveland 

• Basketball will be previewed.— ED. 

OLYMPIC OATH (CONT.) 

Sir.s: 

I have a suggestion for Mr. Avery Brun- 
dage, to wit, if we are going to enforce 
amateurism, let’s do it right! No half-way 
measures! feet’s put our shoulders into it 
and drive! Fight! Fight! Fight! 

I see no reason why any spectator who 
ha.s at any time in his career witnessed, or 
who has had at any time any intention 
of witnessing or at any time as.sociated 
with anyone who has witnessed, a profes- 
sional sport should be allowed to foul the 
\drgin air of our amateur arenas! 

Why, ju.st the other day, while watching 
some of our unsubsidized young men pranc- 
ing around the cinders at a furious pace, I 
discovered to my utmost horror and dis- 
gust that seated! next to me was Harry 
Bloop, who is a rabid follower of the (ugh!) 
pro football Philadelphia eagles (capitaliza- 
tion would be unthinkable!). Naturally, I 
immediately scurried to the other side of 
the stadium. 

I also think that we -should build clean 
new stadiums all over the country, so that 
our true amateurs may perform with a com- 
plete feeling of respectability at all times. 
And how about the people who watch base- 
ball on television —and pro basketball, and 
bo.xing. The very idea! And people who 
work for a living in the manufacture of 
sporting goods . . . selling hot dogs, tickets 
. . . collect pro autographs . . . we'll show 
them, keep ’em out! 

Joseph Iacobelli 

Philadelphia 

WHERE TO GO? 

Sirs: 

Judging from the 19th hole (SI, Sept. 
17 and 24) there are many who agree that 
Avery Brundage, well meaning a.s he may 
be, is not the man for the position he holds. 
The problem is w'hat can we do about it? 
The elected government official who incurs 
the public wrath finds himself out of office 
in the next election. Do we have any simi- 
lar recourse as far as Mr. Brundage is con- 
cerned? It is time the wishes of the sports- 
minded American people were served rather 
than those of Mr. Brundage. 

Where do we go from here? 

Donald Krueger 

Ballston Lake, N.Y. 

• See Events & Discoveries.— ED. 



This is the jacket thot 
will toke you through 
the seasons in style and 
comfort. Luxury soft cash- 
mere and wool with styled 
for action features ... big 
pleated pockets, lustrous 
rayon lining, ond the free and 
easy bi-swing back. Handsome 
in natural and plotinum grey. 


Also available In brushed checked 
wool in grey and tan. 1 6-’* 


The Cedarbrcok =b=i., 19’* 


The cemplete 
Ilne-up of Cresco 
sportswear 
includes suede 
leathers, nylons, 
corduroys, 
gabardines and 
woolens in jackets 
and coats for casual living. 



SPORTSWEAR-ASHLAND, OHIO 


Write for naj 


of nearest store 


‘I WON’T WEAR A THING 
BUTTOWNE AND KING!” 



Every week, oil season long, the oil- 



says DU6ALD McTAVISH, author 
and war veteran 


time All-Amerkon from Tennessee, poet, 
raconteur and football conch emeritus, | 
gets some hunches. Twenty-five of them 
in feet. And every week, all season long, 
just in time for the Soturdoy kickoffs, 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED prints them. 

Hickman’s Hunches not only tell you 
what games to keep your eyes on. They 
set a pretty high average for telling you 
what you’re likely to see. 


HANOVER, N. H.. August Jl- Dug's 
manuscript, “The Prof in the Shiny Blue 
Suit!' has just been accepted by Coed Press; 
movie rights are up for grabs. Well known as 
a get-ahead personality. Dug tried to join the 
Navy in 1942, but his nurse handcuffed him 
to his crib. At 18, he came out of the Korean 
War a full corporal. Shown here, he’s wear- 
ing T&K’s crew neck pull-over. 

(NOTE: This crew neck, of rugged im- 
ported wool yarns, comes in your favorite 
colors: sizes 38-46... 12.95.) 

TOWNE AND King, ltd. 

Coordinated Knitwear 
595 Broadway, Redwood City, California 
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Memo to advertisers 


Six months before SPORTS ILLUSTRATED had a first 
issue or even a name, and I was travelling around the 
country talking to potential advertisers, I found those in 
California highly interested in the idea of a new national 

sports weekly and almost all of them asking about the 

possibility, also of a special West Coast edition. 

From that time on there was no doubt in our minds that 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED would have regional editions as soon as 
it had had a chance to establish itself nationally. 

In fact, regional editions seem so logical that it's 
hard to realize that before SI came along, no national 
magazine had ever had special sections for the centers 
of all three of America's largest marketing areas — 
the Northeast, Midwest, and West Coast areas. 

Here are some of the ways in which companies can use 
regional advertising : 

Regional Distribution. The corporation that sells 
its products in only one section of the country. 

For example. Standard Oil Co. of Nev/ Jersey used 
our Easteri: Edition. 

The Local Advertiser. The retailer, hotel or resort 
that draws most of its clientele from the surrounding 
area. Or the industry-wide show in a single city. 

Regional Preferences. The distiller, for example, 
who knows that one area is good for blends, another, 
for straights — and uses SPORTS ILLUSTRATED to push 
both, simultaneously. Or the manufacturer who has 
already established his product in the East and wants 
to introduce it to the style-leading families on 
the Pacific Coast. 

Seasonal Differences . The apparel advertiser, for 
example, who can now use Si's regional editions to 
sell woolens in Milwaukee and tropicals in Los 
Angeles — both at 'the same time. 

Special Promotions. The national advertiser who can 
now stage a special promotion with a top Eastern 
distributor for Ivy League football, and a Rose 
Bowl promotion in California a few weeks later. 

Or the advertiser who supplements his national 
campaign with regional store-listings. 

For all these reasons, and many more, we already have 
orders for 175 regioiial pages on our books, and we are 
sure that before long, many another advertiser will be 
discovering SPORTS ILLUSTRATED ' s regional editions. 



William W. Holman 
Advertising Director 



NEW YORK REGIONAL EDITION 


RATES: 


New York Regional Edition 

One Time 


Page - B&W $850 

2 columns - B&W 605 

1 column - B&W 310 

column - B&W 165 

% column - B&W 90 

Agate Line 3.25 

2-color — Page 1,080 

2 columns — 2-color 785 


Thirteen Time 


$810 

575 

295 

155 

85 

3.10 

1,025 

745 


Spreads earn additional 10% discount. 

Bleed premium 15%. 

Frequency discounts earned only by running thirteen 
insertions in New York or Eastern Ski Editions. 
Note: The above rates apply to all general advertisers. 
Retail stoves — 15% discount on above rates. 


Circulation base: 100,000 






A hrawtiij /OO!? Orion Sweater that washes and wears wonderfiilltj! 
\'im llfiisen luis done i(! \’aiiiiliix is uii oxciliiig Uf’ii; orlon sweater tliat 
woiild make any Scot break out into a liigldand fling. It lias tlie softnc-ss and 
luxury of Scotland’s finest sweaters— and much mure. Tlie color-range is mag- 
nificent—from brilliant tones to soft pastels to jet black. It washes like a dream 
—never loses its shape, never iio<h1s blocking, always stav.s .smart. More— it’.s 
never on the moth's menu. Warm, vet lightweight. N’analux is comfortable 
in anij weather. Be sure and see it. Long sleeves, $8.95. Sleeveless, $5.95. 
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